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TERé 
Zebra Continent 
Africa is criss-crossed with zebras. Thousands of them, 
from Khartoum to the Cape, lift their heads for a moment 
as Fisons scientists pass by, walking, crawling on hands and knees, 


driving or whirring along in helicopters. And year by year 


African harvests increase in abundance and health. 





Africa- it’s all in F I SONS field 
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closely associated with the history of 

Art; but no other religious move- 
ment, not even the Buddhist, despite its 
vast extension and its fruitful influence, 
can rival the Christian faith as a promoter 
of artistic activity. This obvious fact— 
which, like many obvious facts, needs to be 
re-emphasized from time to time—is again 
brought home to us by a splendid illus- 
trated volume, The Bible in Art, a collection 
of two hundred and twenty-six plates 
reproducing the work of Christian artists 
whose source-book was the Old Testament. 
Just as Christianity owes something of its 
strength to the combination of two different 
strains, so the Christian artist has benefited 
from the richness of his double heritage. 
Here we see the effect of ancient Jewish 
literature upon the imagination of the 
Western werld; and it is the extraordinary 
variety of the result that is most astonishing. 
Miniatures, drawings, paintings, sculpture 
are grouped not according to school or 


Te HISTORY OF FAITH HAS always been 


period but according to the subject chosen. 
Thus the story of Moses occupies forty 
pages, and artists represented range from 
an unknown ivory-worker of the early 
fourth century to Botticelli, Michelangelo, 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Rubens and Giam- 
battista Tiepolo. Almost exactly a thousand 
years elapsed between the production of an 
ivory relief that shows “ Moses slaying the 
Egyptian” and the illumination of a 
medieval manuscript that gives a lively 
rendering of the same scene. But the idea 
of the indomitable law-giver still stirred the 
artist to creative activity; and Michelangelo, 
when he carved his monumental statue for 
the Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli was no 
less indebted to the Hebraic tradition, not- 
withstanding his classical sympathies, than 
the brilliant early-Christian artist who 
helped to decorate the Catacomb of S. 
Callisto. 


THE BIBLE IN ART: Miniatures, Pictures, Drawings, 
and Sculptures inspired by the Old Testament. 
Introduction by Marcel Brion. 239 pp., 237 plates. 
(Phaidon Press. 42s.) 
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Burghley 


William Cecil: 


1520-1598 


The first of two articles on the famous chief 
Ministers to the Crown, William, Lord 
Burghley, and his son, Robert, Lord Salisbury 


By JOEL HURSTFIELD 


HE LUCKLESS EDWARD NARES, Regius 

Professor of Modern History at Oxford 

and author of a three-volume life of 
William Cecil, had the misfortune to have his 
masterpiece reviewed by Macaulay. The 
shocked critic proceeded to weigh the massive 
volumes, whereupon he announced to his 
readers the horrifying discovery that they 
turned the scales at sixty pounds. “ Compared 
with the labour of reading through these 


ABOVE: Burghley House 
RIGHT: Burghley, the Clock 
Photos: Country Life 
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WILLIAM CECIL in middle age: from the portrait at 


Hatfield by Gheeraerts 


volumes,” he wrote, “all other labour, the 
labour of thieves on the treadmill, of children 
in factories, of negroes in sugar plantations, is 
an agreeable recreation. . . . It is not merely in 
bulk, but in specific gravity also, that these 
memoirs exceed all human compositions.” A 
modern reviewer would be able to nominate 
at least one recent work to challenge these 
unique claims. But, in any case, Macaulay 
was being unduly severe. Nor did he recognize 
the insuperable difficulties which, from 
Burghley’s day until ours, have made ship- 
wreck of the work of his biographers. For 
Burghley’s length of public service was not to 
be approached until the nineteenth century 
with Gladstone or the twentieth century with 
Winston Churchill; while the volume of 
Burghley’s surviving material will probably 
never be equalled. For three and a-half 
centuries historians have groaned under the 
burden of the documents and striven to make 
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MILDRED COOKE, his second wife, mother of Robert 
Cecil: it was a prudent marriage 


sense of them. Perhaps only when the tech- 
niques of historical biography have been 
drastically modified to meet the situation will 
they at last yield up their secrets. 

One of the many puzzles about this extra- 
ordinary man is how, even in the long day he 
kept, he was able to produce so many letters, 
memoranda, directives. Some were dictated to 
secretaries, but vast numbers were written in 
his own forceful, angular hand. There is more 
than one monument to his industry. The 
greatest is the incomparable—and so far 
unplumbed—collection at Hatfield House; 
another is to be found in the Lansdowne manu- 
scripts and in other volumes in the British 
Museum; a third is in the imponderable mass 
of official papers in the Public Record Office. 
The reader of Martin Hume’s biography, 
written half a century ago, asks himself: was 
Burghley a diplomatic cypher and no more? 
The reader of Dr. Conyers Read’s study, which 



















































































































was published last year and possesses so many 
high qualities, asks himself, none the less, was 
he an administrative and political machine and 
no more? The historian in search of the 
minister finds that he has lost sight of the man. 
Another difficulty faces the historian, and 
it arises from a totally different cause. It 
suited a man of Burghley’s temperament and 
skill to operate in the shadows. During the 
formative period of his early life he had seen 
more than one dazzling career cut short by the 
executioner’s axe: Thomas Cromwell, Somerset, 
Northumberland. For fame and the applause 
of listening senates Burghley had little taste. 
He loved power and wielded it to the last; but 
the panoply of power did not captivate him. 
He would rather be a servant in his mistress’s 
house—or so he would have us believe—than 
sit in the seat of the mighty. It suited him as 
well as his mistress that the cult of personality 
should flourish—the first and the last time that 
we have experienced the phenomenon in 
England. But it was not his personality: and the 
cult of Gloriana obscures, perhaps for ever, a 
good deal of what we should like to know. 
Some obscurity also, but far less, surrounds 
the minister’s origins. We may at once dispense 
with the bogus family trees with which 
Burghley occupied himself in his rare moments 
of leisure; and we may do the same with the 
like services which the historian Camden 
rendered his patron. From the stage where 
history parts company with legend the story is 
a modest one. 
evidence as exists, indicates that the family 
came originally from Wales; but David Cecil, 
the statesman’s grandfather, was born into a 
prospering yeoman family on the English side 
of the Welsh border. To answer the call of 
Henry Tudor in his rebellion against Richard 
III, David Cecil crossed into Wales and, in so 
doing, entered into national politics, for he was 
one of the new men called to the service of the 
new dynasty. He moved to Stamford in 
Lincolnshire, married well (twice) and sat in 
Parliament. At the same time he held minor 
offices in the royal household. Richard Cecil, 
his son, preserved the reputation and wealth 
of the family and, indeed, augmented its 
property somewhat when a good marriage and, 
later, the monastic lands came on the market. 


The name, and such slight- 
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But he brought no new distinction to his name: 
-he remained a country gentleman and a junior 


court official. If the grandfather had drive, 
the father had caution and, between them, they 
transmitted both qualities to the son, William 
Cecil, who drew also a high intelligence and a 
strong will from his mother, Jane Cecil. They 
made a curious amalgam out of the character 
of the statesman. Ambition dominated: but 
it was combined with a disingenuousness, 
reserve and, so far as we can tell, a sincere 
religious faith which sometimes is joined with 
the restless pursuit of ambition and a career. 

William Cecil, then, was born in Lincoln- 
shire in 1520 into a comfortable family of the 
middling gentry. Of his boyhood we know 
nothing, and though for his later life there 
exist a good many private papers, he has 
hidden from us his emotions. Yet he displays 
something of the strong Welsh sense of family 
and association in his continuing interest in 
even the least important of the Cecils: scattered 
among his public despatches we find, for 
example, letters from a second cousin in 
Herefordshire on some trifling matter to which 
the statesman had given his personal attention. 
There is also that same quality of kinship in 
his longing to ennoble his family. If he failed 
to erect an authentic aristocratic past for him- 
self, there can be no doubt about the nobility 
of his descendants. Elizabeth I conferred upon 
him the barony of Burghley in 1571. His two 
surviving sons became earls under James I. 
An incomplete list of his living descendants, 
drawn up in the year 1904, covers sixteen 
folio pages and is a prodigious display of every 
rank of honour; for he is the father of the 
English aristocracy. And by the match between 
his grand-daughter Elizabeth Vere and the 
Earl of Derby, descended from Henry VII’s 
daughter, Mary, the Cecils joined with the 
Tudors; a friendship made before Bosworth 
was now confirmed in marriage. So in two 
generations the Cecils climbed from border 
yeomany to aristocracy, in the person of 
Burghley; and in two more generations his 
blood would be joined with the blood royal. 
Tudor society was fluid indeed. 

The pattern of Burghley’s career is clear 
enough. Only once did he deviate from the 
skilful and calculated pursuit of his objective, 





and that was when he was very young. At 
Cambridge he fell in love with Mary Cheke, 
sister of a famous Tudor scholar; but her 
mother kept a wineshop and Richard Cecil had 
hoped that his son would make a wiser choice. 
It is hard to conceive of William Cecil as 
governed wholly by his emotions and we must 
not put too romantic a colouring upon this 
youthful affair. Mary Cheke’s brother was an 


outstanding man of letters at a time when the _ 


divorce between politics and the arts had not 
yet come about. Cheke soon went to court as 
tutor to the future Edward VI and he was 
hardly likely to forget his brother-in-law and 
former pupil, marked already by a vigorous 
intellect and a passion for hard work. Mary 
Cheke bore her husband one son, Thomas, and 
died in 1543. For William Cecil it was all 
passion spent. Whatever love he had for the 
mother was not transmitted to her son. If he 
had a guilty conscience about the marriage, he 
purged it by the cold and unloving treatment 
he extended to his son. To conduct a clandestine 
affair with a young French lady (sometimes 
said to be a nun) near Paris was hardly likely 
to endear Thomas Cecil to his father, but he 
was never able to live down his reputation. 
This is Burghley’s thumbnail sketch of the 
young Thomas: “ Slothfulness in keeping his 
bed, negligent and rash in expenses, careless 
in his apparel, an immoderate lover of dice and 
cards ; in study soon weary, in game never.” No 
wonder he concluded that his son was not of 
the stuff that statesmen are made of and never 
changed his mind. So, like his grandfather, 
Thomas had to be content with the second 
best; and it was upon Robert Cecil, some 
twenty years his junior and the son of a second 
and prudent marriage to Mildred Cooke, that 
William lavished his care and inspiration. 
’ Robert Cecil followed in his father’s footsteps 
and in the end outpaced him. 

But that lay in the’ distant future. Until 
the death of Henry VIII in 1547, there were 
no unusual signs in Cecil’s progress to indicate 
that his career would be any different from 
those of his father and grandfather before him. 
But the ten years which followed provided him, 
as it provided the future Elizabeth I, with a 
political education which they never forgot. 
This decade was the most crucial in the six- 
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teenth century—more crucial than the years of 
the Henrician Reformation—and when the 
period had ended, Cecil’s apprenticeship was 
over and he had emerged as the most skilful 
servant of the crown. 

The early government of Edward VI was a 
government of scholars, preachers and some of 
the toughest politicians of the time. Amid this 
strange assortment Cecil must have been very 
much in his element; and his rise was meteoric, 
He was a member of Somerset’s secretariat 
and, when the latter was overthrown by 
Warwick, Cecil found himself for a time, in 
the company of his late master, in the tower, 
But not for long. Within a few months he was 


sat liberty. In September 1550 he was appointed 


Secretary of State, in October 1551 he was 
knighted and from henceforth was to occupy a 
pivotal position in the entourage of Warwick, 
now Duke of Northumberland and the new 
Protector of England. But again the friendship 
lasted only as long as Northumberland remained 
in power. When the Protector tried to set 
aside Mary Tudor’s legitimate claim to the 
throne and to perpetuate his own line through his 
son’s marriage to Lady Jane Grey, Cecil played 
an ambiguous réle. So, as the Protector went 
crashing down, the servant for the second time 
extricated himself neatly from the débris. Cecil 
had no close personal friends. He loved, later 
on, to gather a few scholars round him and, 
setting the cares of state aside, refresh himself 
with the intellectual intercourse of his Cam- 
bridge days. (As a result of one such discussion 
Roger Ascham sat down and wrote “ The 
Scholemaster ”: one of the earliest and best 
treatises on education in our language.) But 
to none did Cecil open his heart. The few 
occasions when he discussed some of the 
critical decisions of his life provided revelations 
with a purpose. Cecil was shrewd enough to 
know that these apologia would not be lost to 
contemporaries—nor to historians. Yet it 
would be harsh to condemn outright Cecil’s 
behaviour during the jungle warfare of Edward 
VI’s reign. In Tudor politics mercy was rarely 
expected or given. In the case of Cecil, as so 
often happens, such ties of friendship as 
existed snapped under the driving tension of 
an ambition not yet at its goal. He learned also, 
as Elizabeth Tudor learned during the next 
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The Cecils, father and son. 


-Teign, that discretion is the better part of 


political valour. 

Yet if Cecil had been purely a time-server, 
then he would have come to terms with Catholic 
Mary when she succeeded Edward VI in 1553. 
He conformed; and from time to time he 
served the queen on some special mission. But 
he could not identify himself with the diehards 
of the Catholic revival and he tactfully with- 
drew to his house and farm in Wimbledon. 
His estate accounts survive and they show that 
he gave them the same minute attention that 
he was, before long, to bestow upon the 
finances of the realm. 

With the accession of Elizabeth I in 1558 
there began the longest partnership in English 
history between monarch and minister; and it 
was only broken after forty years by the death 
of the minister. It was a mariage de convenance. 
Mutual respect, a common attitude to politics 
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From the portrait at Hatfield 


and religion, a cool realism: these things bound 
them, but for long there was no real warmth, 
affection or generosity. Behind her back Cecil 
grumbled about her. She for her part stormed 
at him and, in 1587, during the crisis after the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, he dared 
not show his face at court. Yet, at the end, they 
who had grown old together, and shared so 
many of the hazards of the time, came to under- 
stand one another. There was not the black 
ingratitude of her father: she did not allow the 
plots of intriguers to destroy her greatest 
minister. And, finally, to trust and respect she 
added affection. During his illnesses she 
would visit him, and on one such occasion, 
when she came in the tall hat of fashion, his 
servant suggested that she should stoop on 
passing through the door into Burghley’s 
private chamber. “ For your master’s sake I 
will stoop,” she replied, “‘ but not for the King 
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SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM (1530 ?-1590), Secretary of 
State, organizer of the Elizabethan secret service 











of Spain.” It was a partnership in which each 
member had a réle to play, but the deciding 
voice was the queen’s. 

Cecil held three of the major offices of 
government under Elizabeth. He was Secretary 
of State from her accession until 1572; Master 
of the Court of Wards from 1561 until his 
death in 1598; and, most important of all, 
Lord Treasurer from 1572 also until the end 
of his life. In the first of these offices he 
handled both the domestic and foreign corres- 
pondence of the queen. He was not a modern 
prime minister since he was neither head of a 
cabinet nor answerable to Parliament, nor was 
he a civil servant concerned purely with 
administration. His work partook of both 
functions and his power and influence extended 
into all departments. As Master of the Wards 
he again had a dual rdéle to play: to protect the 
feudal revenues of the queen and to shelter 
the wards in her care. On top of that he had to 
share out among her courtiers, officials and 





others the private profits which feudalism could 
be made to yield. It was a political tight-rope 
and no one could have walked it better than 
Cecil. But it was the office of Lord Treasurer 
which taxed him to the uttermost. In spite of 
various projects for reform, of which the most 
significant was carried through by Cecil’s 
predecessor, William Paulet, Marquess of 
Winchester, the whole financial structure was 
medieval. Though the economic problems of 
government cried aloud for a modern system 
to match them, medieval it remained; and 
Cunningham’s view that Cecil’s was the master 
mind formulating a planned policy of economic 
nationalism looks strange in the context of con- 
temporary economic practices. It was a govern- 
ment more planned against than planning. 
Cecil was indeed a man of ideas who hoped to 
make England strong, self-sufficing and stable; 
but every statute with this in mind carried a 
long tail of exceptions and exemptions forced 
out of an impecunious government by the 
groups of vested interests inside and outside of 
Parliament. Elizabeth needed money, some- 
times desperately. Though they distorted her 
objectives she must, in time of need, sell 
exemptions and licences to those who could 
afford to buy. The Merchant Adventurers, for 
example, could drive a horse and cart through 
the trading policies of Cecil; though he hated 
to let them do it. To have formulated and 
carried through a truly national economic policy 
would have required a man of more heroic 
mould than Cecil, and it would have meant a 
recasting of the whole governmental system. 
It would have amounted also to an economic 
and constitutional revolution; and he may have 
rightly judged that the time for it had not yet 
come. Here and there he struck at abuses and 
tried, where he could, to raise the standard of 
probity in administration. But under him the 
Treasury kept largely to its accustomed ways. 

Cecil’s life and career are so much bound 
up with the events of the reign that historians 
in writing about him have been tempted to 
produce a narrative of the age instead of a study 
of the man. If this is to take the line of least 
literary resistance, it also arises because Cecil’s 
hand is everywhere to be seen. Yet his approach 
to politics was essentially conservative. The 
text-book comments about Sir Robert Walpole 
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could, perhaps with better effect, be applied to 
him. He was only too conscious of what might 
follow if he aroused the sleeping dogs of Tudor 
England. So in religion, politics and finance, 
once the early formative years of the reign 
were over, he sought to conserve and improve, 
not to change or destroy. In this light we may 
consider him, examining where he stood in 
religion and politics and attempting to assess 
him as a statesman and a man. 

His religious policy has for centuries made 
him the target of criticism; yet it did not differ 
fundamentally from the policies of his con- 
temporaries, at home and abroad. In religious 
toleration he did not believe. Nor, with very few 
exceptions, did anybody else. Jean Bodin 
came nearest to it and his countrymen repaid 
him with scurrilous abuse. It was only after 
centuries of bloodshed that Europe came to 
value liberty of conscience, but there are still 
some who regard it as a policy of weakness and 
despair. Burghley was a safe Anglican, with 
perhaps an early dose of Puritanism, from which 
the queen was wholly immune. Unity no less 
than uniformity was his goal, and when Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, Elizabeth’s “little black 
husband,” tried to harry the Puritans too far, 
Burghley warned him frankly not to adopt the 
methods and manners of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. His protest was probably on account of 
no undue tenderness towards the Puritans, 
but the result of a shrewd assessment of the 
political situation and an anxiety to avoid a 
head-on collision, either in the puritan-minded 
House of Commons or elsewhere. In his 
attitude to the Catholics he stood much closer 
to Elizabeth. Queen and minister insisted on 
interpreting the attempt at a Catholic revival 
in terms of pure politics. To have separated 
the religious from the political opposition 
would have seemed as fantastic to them as to 
Philip II of Spain, or, later on, to Louis XIV 
of France. So they treated Catholic missionaries 
as modern governments have always treated 
those who have brought comfort to the enemy 
in time of war. In one respect only did 


Burghley’s methods differ from those of en- 
lightened governments of the twentieth century: 
he used torture to extract information and 
confessions. But in that, as in so much else, 
he shows that he adhered to the practices of 





' the governments—whatever their religion—of 
Ais day and not of ours. Yet they were not the 
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actions simply of a beleaguered government 
taking defensive measures in time of national 
emergency. He was making a bid, by one 
means or another, to win over the uncommitted 
Catholics to the side of the queen. If they 
could isolate their religious faith from the 
political objectives of the Counter-Reformation 
—and it would be foolish as well as unhistorical 
to minimize the enormity of the task—then it 
was hoped that national unity would be strong 
enough to tolerate some measure of religious 
diversity. That, in fact, came to pass, centuries 
after Burghley was in his grave; but in the 
intervening period English governments grew 
sometimes not more but less tolerant and, 
both in this country and in Ireland, blackened 
their record. Meanwhile, Burghley’s methods 
made martyrs of idealists but they held in 
check a proselytising movement organized from 
enemy territory. Here was a queen declared 
illegitimate by the Pope and to be deposed 
when the time was ripe. Looking back, it is 
hard to see that a loyal minister could have 
escaped doing what Burghley did. 

In diplomacy, too, Burghley stood closer to 
the queen than did any of her ministers. 
Leicester, Walsingham, Essex, each in turn 
led the war party and tried to push the queen 
and her minister further than they were 
prepared to go. But the Lord Treasurer, more 
than anyone, knew the high cost of piratical 
ventures or military intervention on the 
continent. He had no use for a war of ideologies 
and, in his outlook upon continental commit- 
ments, again stood nearer to Walpole than to 
Walsingham. But when he was satisfied that the 
welfare of the Netherlands was bound up with 
the survival of England, he accepted—without 
joy—the struggle with Philip II, the end of 
which neither he nor the queen was to live to 
see. Like his mistress, he preferred the tortuous 
paths of diplomacy to the shining armour of 
war. 
Finally, what are we to make of Regnum 
Cecilianum—Cecil’s régime—as his enemies 
called it ? On the whole he has had a poor 
press. He could be sanctimonious and hypo- 
critical beyond endurance. His advice to his 
son carries the authentic tones of Polonius. 








For example: 


** Be sure to keep some great man thy friend 
but trouble him not for trifles. Compliment him 
often with many, yet small, gifts and of little 
charge.. And, if thou hast cause to bestow any 
great gratuity, let it be something which may be 
daily in sight. . . . Towards thy superiors be 
humble yet generous. With thine equals familiar 
yet respective. Towards thine inferiors show 
much humanity and some familiarity.” 


Yet how shrewd his judgments could some- 
times be! “I advise thee not to affect, or 
neglect, popularity too much. Seek not to be 
Essex; shun to be Raleigh.” The one made a 
bid for a popular following on which he would 
ride to power; the other despised the political 
manoeuvres which might have brought allies 
in his hour of crisis. Both ended on the 
scaffold. All this happened after Burghley was 
dead, but he correctly assessed where they were 
going. 

Was he a corrupt man? Contemporaries 
believed that he grew rich out of his public 
offices, especially from the mastership of the 
wards and the lord treasurership. Burghley 
knew of these accusations and hotly denied 
them: 


* For myself I had not made nor obtained any 
suit from Her Majesty these ten years. In my 
whole time I have not for these twenty six years 
been beneficed from Her Majesty so much as I 
was within four years of King Edward. ... My 
fee for the treasureship is no more than it hath 
been these thirty years, whereas the Chancellor 
and others have been doubly augmented within 
these few years. And this I do affirm: that my 
fees of my treasureship do not answer to my 
charge of my stable.” 


He was anxious that there should be no mis- 
understanding: he meant stable. ‘“ I mean not 
my table.” This was an example of Burghley’s 
disingenuousness. His official fees may have 
been frozen at an earlier level. But nobody in 
Tudor England lived on his official fees, least 
of all the Lord Treasurer. His father left him 
substantial estates. Edward VI, as he said, 
added to them. But Cecil raised a large 
family, lived in style, built lustily at Burghley, 


_ Theobalds and in the Strand, and died a rich 


man. Where did the money come from ? Did 
he take bribes ? Bribes is a pejorative word 
and, in any case, it begs the question. There 
is @ more appropriate word, and Burghley 











himself has introduced us to it in another con- 
nection. . . . “If thou hast cause to bestow 
any great gratuity. . . .” Gifts to officers of 
state were the normal procedure of Tudor 
England, and Burghley was no exception to 
the rule. They were tacitly recognized by the 
queen as an unofficial tax upon the public to 
provide an unofficial salary to the governing 
classes. But they were not corrupt payments 
and Burghley both as judge and as statesman 
was not to be bought or sold. His opponents 
would have loved to prove corruption against 
him, as was done later on against Bacon. But 
that they could never do and Elizabeth trusted 
him. He won “ great commendations for his 
integrity,” wrote Camden, “in so much as the 
queen, admiring his prudence and wisdom, 
committed in a manner the managing of the 
whole state unto him.” 

In short, he was a renaissance politician 
with many of the virtues and vices that went 
with the age. He could be sly, unscrupulous and, 
if the interests of the state required it, remorse- 
less, as he became in the end to Mary, Queen 
of Scots. If some of his immense labours 
were spent in the service of his family, a great 
deal more was spent in the unselfish service 
of his country. He could devote long hours to 
mastering the details of government administra- 
tion; and if genius consists in an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, then on that score— 
and that alone—Burghley must be accounted 
genius. It was long and unrelenting service 
that he gave the queen, and we must believe 
him when he says that he would gladly lay 
down the burdens of high office if his sovereign 
would let him go. But he never retired. In his 
last years he spent more time than in the past 
at his country house at Theobalds, surrounded 
by his secretaries and his despatches; but even 
so he would not wholly relax. One hot July 
afternoon in 1597 one of his secretaries wrote 
to Sir Robert Cecil, after a morning’s work 
with the officials: “ They be all gone since 
dinner, and now we be alone, my lord under a 
tree in the walks with a book in his hand to keep 
him from sleeping, and we ready to take bowls 
into our hands but that the weather is some- 
what too warm yet.” Lord Burghley was then 
77 and had one more year of life and service 
left to him. But the discipline of a lifetime 
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By Permission of the Public Record Office 
“* Things convenient for her Majesty’s service’ 


1. To recover Scotland to the former amity with England 
2. To accord with the Queen of Scots... 
3. To establish in the Church of England an uniform order . . .” 


From a memorandum by Burghley in the Public Record Office 


“ 


held firm and, with the day’s work nearly done, _ than sixty years before, when he went up, a 
the scholar-statesman thought not of rest but boy of 15, to begin his studies under John 
of the joys of study. Long ago he had chosen Cheke at Cambridge. “In the fairest spring 
the world rather than the university for his that ever there was of learning,” Ascham tells 
career. But perhaps as he turned the pages of _us, he was “one of the forwardest young plants 
his book his mind went back to the days, more _in all that worthy College of St. John’s.” 
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Stucco mask of the Old Empire 
from Palenque: eleven inches high. 
Now in the National Museum, Mexico City 


Between the fourth and the 
sixteenth centuries two great Mayan 
civilizations arose and declined 


in Central America 


The Cities of the Maya by ceorce woopcock 


Guatemala, and among the thin scrub that 

covers the infertile limestone plain of 
northern Yucatan, stand the dead cities of the 
Mayan civilization. More than a hundred sites 
of varying importance have been explored by 
modern archaeologists, and in the larger of 
them, in Copan and Palenque and Chichen 
Itza, in Uxmal and Tikal and Piedras Negras, 
the traveller sees not only the most impressive 
architecture and the most sensitive sculpture 
of all pre-Columbian America, but also the 
relics of a Neolithic civilization which at its 
height developed an astronomy and a mathe- 
matical system superior to any that existed in 
Europe prior to the Renaissance. 


I: THE DENSE RAIN FORESTS OF western 
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The people who live in the little bush 
villages of thatched huts around these great 
ruins are also Mayas; they speak the same 
language as the builders of Copan and Chichen 
Itza; they still—though somewhat secretly— 
perform ceremonies to the Chacs, the Mayan 
rain gods; and their faces proclaim their rela- 
tionship to the broad-headed people whose 
long, almost Hittite noses and receding brows 
and chins appear on the temple reliefs of 
Palenque and the painted friezes of Bonampak. 
Yet, except for rare individuals who have picked 
up a little information about their ancestors 
through schooling or through contact with 
archaeologists, most of these present-day Mayas 
are unaware of any connection between their 
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own race and the cities around them, and they 
will maintain that these great palaces and 
pyramids and ceremonial precincts were built, 
not by human beings, but by dwarfs who lived 
in the ages before light began to stream over 
the earth. 

This legend of the rural people of Yucatan 
illustrates a lack of knowledge which, in part at 
least, is shared even by those archaeologists 
who have studied the Mayan remains most 
carefully. For the clues to the history of this 
Indian people are scanty, and there are many 
fundamental points on which it has so far been 
possible to make only conjectures, based on 
isolated facts susceptible of a number of possible 
explanations. Where did the Mayas originate ? 
How, and when, and where did their civiliza- 
tion begin ? And why did it show those strange 
alternations of florescence and decay which 
have puzzled so many historians? To none of 
these questions has a definite answer been 
found, either in the archaeological evidence or 
in that contained in the Mayas’ own hiero- 
glyphic records and in the accounts of later 
Mayan history, which were compiled in the 
decades following the Spanish Conquest. 

The theories advanced to explain the origin 
of the Mayas have been diverse, and often 
fantastic. Almost inevitably, they have been 
identified as the Lost Tribes of Israel and the 
survivors of the destruction of Atlantis, and 
attempts have been made to prove a direct con- 
nection between the Mayan civilization and 
the contemporary cultures of south-east Asia. 
In fact, there is no conclusive evidence to 
support any of these theories of remote origin, 
and what evidence does exist is wholly com- 
patible with an independent growth of the 
Mayan culture in the region where it reached 
its highest development. 

The most important clue to the early move- 
ments of the Mayan people is probably the 
fact that, in the jungle regions of the Mexican 
province of Vera Cruz, almost four hundred 
miles north-west of Yucatan, there still lives 
an isolated tribe of Indians called the Huaste- 
cans, who speak a Mayan dialect and resemble 
physically the inhabitants of the classic Mayan 
territory. These people developed their own 
culture in the early years of the Christian era, 
and they seem to have remained for more than 


Stele of the Old Empire at Copan, representing 
a hieratic figure 


From “ Cités Maya par Paul Rivet, Guillot, Paris, 1954 
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From “ Cités Maya" 


Plumed functionaries from a bas-relief on a bench in the Ball-Court, 
Chichen Itza: New Empire: 


two millenia in the forests where they still 
maintain a high degree of tribal independence. 
It is evident that the Huastecans and the Mayas 
are closely related and that they came originally 
from the same region, but their contacts must 
have ceased many centuries ago, since the 
Huastecans shared neither the architectural nor 
the scientific developments of the Mayas, while 
the artifacts associated with their early past 
bear little resemblance to the works of the 
Mayan civilization. But their existence in Vera 
Cruz suggests that the Mayas of Yucatan and 
Guatemala, like other Mexican peoples, fol- 
lowed a southward line of migration, which led 
them at an early date to the region which is 
now associated with their name. 

It was in this region that, perhaps by the 
Mayas themselves, the characteristic American 
staple food of maize was first developed from a 
wild grass called teozintle. And it was the 
cultivation of maize—which, then as now, 
provided the Indians of Central America with 
the greater part of their sustenance—that formed 
the economic basis of the Mayan civilization. 
But maize was more than a food to the Mayas. 
It gave the primary impulse to their religion, a 
fertility cult which was later elaborated by a 
philosophical priesthood into a more abstract 
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creed. The need to understand its cycle of 
growth led to Mayan astronomy, to the 
mathematical lore required to support it, to 
the writing necessary to record mathematical 
discoveries, and, above all, to that obsessive 
concern with chronology which particularly 
distinguished the Mayan view of the universe. 
Finally, the demands of maize cultivation led 
the Mayas to meet and overcome the challenge 
of the jungle where they lived; success in meet- 
ing that challenge brought not only the creative 
impulse that was expressed in all we admire of 
Mayan civilization, but also the means to build 
the great edifices that are its monuments. 
Mayan chronology, as it has been correlated 
with that of the Christian world, begins with a 
date which has been variously fixed by differing 
experts at 3113 B.C. and 3373 B.c.; the former, 
3113 B.c., has been more generally accepted, 
and for this reason I shall adhere to it in trans- 
cribing the important recorded dates of Mayan 
history. This commencing date has probably 
no more significance than that which Arch- 
bishop Usher once set for the creation of the 
world, and the first contemporaneously re- 
corded date of proved authenticity is that of 
A.D. 320, which appears on a jade jewel called 
the Leyden Plate, discovered in western 


























Guatemala. Then, in A.D. 327, a stele, or 
carved column, was erected in the city of 
Uaxactun, in western Guatemala, to celebrate 
the middle of a katun, or twenty-year period. 
From this time onward the custom of erecting 
stone time-recording columns spread to city 
after city in the Mayan region; in Copan the 
first recorded date is A.D. 465, and in Palenque 
A.D. 514. On the basis of this evidence, the 
date of 317, the beginning of the twenty-year 
period embracing both the Leyden Plate and 
the Uaxactun stele, has been accepted as 
representing the start of the high period of that 
earlier Mayan culture which is known as the 
Old Empire. 

Here two reservations should be made. The 
dates of 320 and 327 are taken from the first 
surviving Mayan time records; but the artifacts 
on which they appear show that there already 
existed in the early fourth century a system of 
hieroglyphic writing and an elaborate chrono- 
logy, both of which must have been developed 


‘at 


over a relatively long period of experimenta- 
tion, when less durable materials than stone 


‘may well have been used. Clearly, for several 


centuries before their first existing time-records, 
the Mayas were developing from a simple 
agricultural society of scattered bush villages 
to a complex urban society of large ceremonial 
centres, surrounded by considerable suburban 
areas devoted to farming. Architecturally, they 
progressed from primitive huts of thatch and 
saplings to the permanent masonry buildings 
demanded by their religion; these began as 
simple pyramids like the earliest temple of 
Uaxactun, which was probably crowned by a 
wooden superstructure, but by the third 
century they had grown into the elaborate 
buildings, with corbelled vaults and decorations 
in sculptured relief, that we associate par- 
ticularly with the Maya civilization. 

The second reservation concerns the terms 
“Old Empire” and “ New Empire,” which 
are customarily used to describe the succeeding 
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From “ Kunst im Alten Mexiko,” von 1. Groth-Kimball, Atlantis Verlag, Zurich, 1953 


Palenque: Temple of the Inscriptions, constructed by architects who 
** were, in fact, Stone Age men...” 
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Mayan periods. There is, in fact, no reason to 
imagine that anything resembling the cen- 
tralized empire of the Incas, or even the looser 
autocracy of the Aztec rulers, ever existed 
among the Mayas. The information about the 
so-called New Empire that was collected after 
the Spanish Conquest suggests that at this later 
period each large city was the centre of an in- 
dependent state, though it is true that weaker 
cities sometimes fell under the domination of 
more powerful neighbours, and that temporary 
leagues of cities were formed to protect 
common interests. Each of these New Empire 
City states was governed by an autocratic ruler, 
called the Halach Uinic, or True Man; and 
the paintings and reliefs from the Old Empire 
cities, representing enthroned men receiving 
homage, suggest that the same princely system 
existed in this earlier period. There was also a 
large noble caste of military chiefs and civil 
officers, and a considerable priesthood, which 
included astronomers, diviners and possibly 
healers. Whether the Halach Uinic was merely 
a secular ruler, or combined spiritual and 
temporal power like the Tibetan Dalai Lama, 
has never been satisfactorily established, but 
the latter seems likely; even today, among those 
Mayas who still practise a tribal life in the 
remote jungle of Quintana Roo, the most 
powerful man in each village is the Nococh 
Tata, the hereditary priest to whom the chiefs 
themselves pay deference. 

It was, however, on the labour of its great 
mass of agricultural workers that the Maya 
civilization was ultimately founded. The simple 
maize culture which they practised consumed 
relatively little time; modern anthropologists 
have estimated that the Yucatecan peasants of 
today need spend no more than two and a-half 
months each year to provide enough corn for 
an average family with a few domestic animals. 
The ancient Mayas had no domestic animals 
except turkeys and bees; and though they 
lacked the steel tools used by their descendants, 
their methods of farming involved them in less 
clearing work than is done today, so that they 
probably spent very little more time on their 
holdings than modern maize-farmers. 

It was the time not needed for cultivation 
that was pre-empted by the rulers and priests 
of the Old and New Empires to build the great 
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structures which grace their cities. These 
buildings, indeed, were of such magnitude that, 
in a pre-mechanical age, they could not have 
been completed without enormous forces of 
serf labour. The ceremonial centre of Tikal, 
the largest of the Old Empire cities, was a 
square mile in area, and surrounded by smaller 
concentrations of buildings; it contained five 
great temples, ranging in height from 143 to 
229 feet. Other cities, though smaller, con- 
tained an extraordinary quantity of complex 
workmanship; in Copan, for instance, there is 
a stairway decorated by almost two thousand 
individual hieroglyphic carvings; and this is 
only one among many elaborately decorated 
buildings in that great astronomical centre, 
where temples were dedicated to the planets 
and erected to celebrate such events as the 
successful determination of the intervals be- 
tween solar eclipses. In addition, the great 
cities were often joined by well-built roads or 
causeways which ran for many miles through 
the jungle. 

One’s admiration for these achievements 
grows with an understanding of the relative 
technological backwardness of Mayan civiliza- 
tion. For the builders of Palenque and Copan 
were, in fact, Stone Age men, who overcame 
the deficiencies of Neolithic methods by the 
application of infinite patience and ingenuity. 
In the Old Empire the use of metal seems to 
have been wholly unknown, and even in the 
New Empire it appears only as a material for 
ornaments and ceremonial vessels. The sole 
agricultural implements of the ancient Mayas 
were the fire-hardened planting-stick and the 
stone axe for cutting down trees; their building 
blocks and their carved reliefs were cut out of 
limestone and sandstone with chisels of basalt; 
their exquisite jade jewellery was fashioned by 
the use of sand and water as a cutting medium; 
and, since both beasts of burden and the wheel 
were unknown, their buildings were erected by 
sheer man-power, using a few simple mechani- 
cal devices such as the lever, the inclined plane 
and the wooden roller. 

The grandiose effects and the aesthetic 
subtleties which the Mayan builders and 
sculptors and lapidaries achieved with such 
primitive means were matched by the attain- 
ments of the astronomical priests, who worked 
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From “ Kunst im Alten Mexiko ” 


The Temple of the Warriors, Chichen Itza, part of a “‘ vast ceremonial precinct, more than two 
square miles in extent . . . its temples resplendent with the emblems of the Plumed Serpent,” built 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
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without the most rudimentary telescope, and 
whose most elaborate instrument was a pair of 
crossed sticks through which the naked eye 
observed the relationship of the sun and the 
moon, the stars and the planets, to certain fixed 
objects and points on the horizon. The move- 
ments of the celestial bodies were observed 
with a meticulousness that enabled the solar 
year, the lunar month, and the movements 
of Venus to be determined with an exactitude 
very close to that of modern astronomers; and 
on the basis of these observations the priests 
constructed a complex system of chronology. 
They had a ceremonial year (tzolkin) of 260 
days, which is still observed by the Quiché 
Indians of Guatemala, and a calendar year 
(haab) of 365 days, with an elaborate correc- 
tional formula even more exact than that used 
in the Gregorian calendar. By discovering the 
least common multiple of the ceremonial and 
calendar years they arrived at the sacred period 
of 52 years, which was borrowed by other 
Central American peoples and which, as the 
xiuhmolpilli, became the keystone of Aztec 
Chronology. 

These chronological calculations led the 
Mayas both to the evolution of hieroglyphic 
writing and also to the development of an 
arithmetical system. They discovered zero in- 
dependently of the Hindus, and developed a 
vigesimal system of numeration which was 
much more efficient than the Roman system 
then being used in Europe. Their chronology 
was based on the katun, or period of twenty 
years, and the baktun, or period of 400 years; 
their units of numerical calculation went up to 
the kinchiltun, which was equivalent to 
3,200,000. 

Just as, in astronomy and mathematics, the 
Mayas moved from magic in the direction of 
pure science, so in religion they travelled from a 
primitive cult, dominated by the gods of rain 
and maize and death, towards a more philo- 
sophical creed. A whole new series of deities 
became the symbols of mathematical and 
chronological abstractions, and ritual tended 
more and more to reflect the growing obsession 
of the priests with the idea of time. There 
seems also to have been an esoteric cult of a 
creator god, Hunab Ku, conceived in almost 
abstract terms as a moving principle in the 





universe. All the evidence of Mayan carvings 
and wall paintings suggests that the religion 
of the Old Empire was, as Sylvanus Morley has 
said,“ an august, stately faith.” It is true that 
human sacrifice existed even in this early 
period; and the recently discovered murals of 
Bonampak suggest that this custom may have 
been more widespread than was once supposed; 
but its observance appears to have lacked the 
kind of sadistic ecstasy that prevailed among the 
Aztecs. 

The Old Empire reached its apogee in the 
eighth century A.D., when the artists of Palenque 
and Piedras Negras were doing their finest work 
and the astronomers of Copan made their most 
important: discoveries. In this century, also, 
Mayan civilization attained its widest terri- 
torial expansion, pushing its colonies into 
northern Yucatan and the coastal regions of 
Campeche, until it covered an area roughly 
equivalent to that of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland. The present native population of this 
region, still almost entirely Mayan, is less than 
two millions; but the calculations of archaeo- 
logists, based on the size of the Old Empire 
cities and the productivity of their agriculture, 
suggest that in the eighth century it may well 
have supported four or five times that number 
of people. 

The decline of the Old Empire was extra- 
ordinarily rapid. After A.D. 830 there was a 
sharp fall in the number of new buildings and 
also in the erection of steles to commemorate 
the ending of katuns. In 790 no less than 
nineteen cities erected such columns; but a 
century later, in 889, only three cities erected 
steles; and after that date no such monuments 
appear in the cities of the Old Empire. For 
some reason, the ceremonial life of all these 
centres came to an end within a few decades; 
and, while it is possible that the cities were still 
used for a short period after the astronomers 
had departed, it is certain that by the time 
Cortes marched through Guatemala in 1525 
the jungle had long been growing over the 
ruins of the Old Empire. 

Why these cities were left is still a puzzle 
that exercises the ingenuity of archaeologists. 
Earthquakes, plagues, invasions, impoverish- 
ment of the soil by single-crop cultivation, civil 
wars—all these have been put forward as 
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Chichen Itza: Temple of the deified chieftain Kukulcan 


possible reasons; but none of them appears to 
offer a wholly satisfactory explanation for the 
abandonment of so many centres in such a short 
period. We may, however, gain some enlighten- 
ment by glancing forward to certain events 
that took place six hundred years later, during 
the final years of the New Empire. In the later 
fifteenth century, after a series of civil wars, 
plagues and hurricanes, the leading cities of 
Yucatan were voluntarily abandoned and their 
chiefs founded new settlements elsewhere, 
evidently motivated by a feeling that the old 
sites had become unlucky. Later, in 1697, the 
last representatives of the New Empire, around 
Lake Peten, decided that the katun-ending 
which came in that year would be a fateful one 
for their people; and the sense of doom which 
resulted from this decision doubtless played a 
part in their final surrender to the Spaniards. 
From these two instances one gains the impres- 
sion that the Mayas of the New Empire believed 
almost compulsively that certain places and 





From “ Kunst im Alten Mexiko” 































times could be irremediably ill-fated; and, if ' 
this attitude were shared by their ancestors, 
the Old Empire cities may well have been left 

either because their sites were regarded as un- 

propitious or because the diviners had decided 

that the times were out of joint. Misfortunes, 

such as wars, famines and epidemics, may well 

have played their part in leading to such 

decisions. 

The major centres of the Old Empire were 
never resettled; and when the Mayan renais- 
sance began at the end of the tenth century it 
was almost wholly restricted to northern 
Yucatan. This new phase of the Mayan 
civilization, known generally as the New 
Empire, is more fully documented than the 
Old Empire, thanks partly to the Mayan 
scribes who compiled the Books of Chilam 
Balam, and partly to the Spanish cleric, Bishop 
Diego de Landa, who gathered many of the 
extant Maya traditions into his Relacion de las 
cosas de Yucatan, which was written less than 
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two decades after the final conquest of Yucatan. 
These records are concerned largely with the 
movements of the Itzas, a Mayan tribe who in 
the sixth century are said to have come north 
from Lake Peten and founded Chichen Itza. 
At the end of the seventh century they appear 
to have abandoned the city and gone southward 
towards Campeche, whence, in the tenth 
century, they returned, accompanied by allies 
of Mexican origin who were led by a wise 
chieftain named Kukulcan. This chieftain has 
been identified with Quetzalcoatl; and it is 
certain that the god later worshipped at 
Chichen Itza under the name of Kukulcan had 
all the attributes of the Toltec deity. Whether 
Kukulcan was merely a legendary figure, or 
whether he was indeed a chieftain who was later 
deified as an incarnation of Quetzalcoatl, 
remains doubtful; but it at least seems certain 
that the Mexicans who came into Yucatan with 
the Itza were Toltecs, who had probably 
migrated from Tula as a result of Chichimec 
pressure from the north. 

The eleventh and twelfth centuries were the 
most productive and peaceful period of the 
New Empire. It was then that the vast cere- 
monial precinct of Chichen Itza, more than two 
square miles in extent, was built, with its 
temples resplendent with the emblems of the 
Plumed Serpent, its great colonnades and its 
ball courts for playing the sacred game of 
tlachtli. Mayapan was founded by the Mexican 
immigrants—according to legend by Kukulcan 
himself—and Uxmal was built by another 
immigrant group, the Xiu, whose name sug- 
gests that they also may have been of Mexican 
origin. Architecturally, Chichen Itza and 
Uxmal were probably as magnificent as any of 
the cities of the Old Empire; but their sculpture 
showed an almost decadent exuberance that 
had not been present in the purer art of the 
earlier culture. This floridity was connected 
with the changes that had been brought into 
Mayan life by the infiltration of Mexican in- 
fluences. The gravity of the old Mayan 
religion was lost in an orgiastic cult of self- 
mortification and human sacrifice. Thousands 
of victims died under the obsidian knives of 
the priests or were drowned in the great well at 
Chichen Itza called the Sacred Cenote, and 
the ecstatic devotees slashed and pierced their 





own flesh so that blood might flow for the new 
gods from the north. These changes in religi- 
ous attitude were reflected in the decline of 
astronomical and mathematical learning; here 
was no atmosphere for the intellectual subtleties 
which had been developed by the priests of the 
Old Empire, and the priests of the New Empire 
merely repeated, less efficiently, the observa- 
tions and calculations already developed by 
their ancestors. 

The early years of the New Empire were 
marked by amity between the Mayas and the 
Mexican immigrants, and for almost two 
centuries an alliance called the League of 
Mayapan preserved an equilibrium between 
the various cities of northern Yucatan. But in 
1194, according to the Mayan records, the 
League was destroyed as a result of war be- 
tween the princes of Chichen Itza and the 
Toltec chiefs of Mayapan. The Itzas were 
defeated and driven from their city, and for 
two and a-half centuries the peninsula remained 
uneasily subdued by the Mexicans. Finally, in 
1441, led by the chiefs of Uxmal, the Mayas 
rebelled, and in the war that followed Mayapan 
was destroyed and all semblance of Yucatecan 
unity came to an end. Shortly afterwards, as 
has been stated, even the victorious chiefs 
abandoned their own cities for smaller centres, 
and the country fell into the incessant chaos of 
feuds between petty principalities. The arts of 
life declined, and natural calamities played 
their part, so that by the time the first 
Spaniards arrived in 1511 the Maya civiliza- 
tion was already in full decline. 

These Spaniards were a group of twelve 
shipwrecked men who drifted ashore on the 
north-eastern coast of Yucatan. Ten of them 
were sacrificed; one, Geronimo de Aquilar, 
survived to join Cortes in the conquest of 
Mexico, and the twelfth, Gonzalo de Guerrero, 
went native and became an important per- 
sonality in the Mayan principality of Chetumal. 
Six years later, an expedition, led by Francisco 
Hernandez de Cordoba, sailed to Yucatan, but 
returned after a discouraging series of en- 
counters with the Indians of Campeche; and a 
further expedition in 1518, led by Juan de 
Grijalva, was almost equally inconclusive. It 
was not, indeed, until 1527 that Francisco de 
Montejo embarked seriously on the conquest 
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of Yucatan; Montejo succeeded only through 
monumental obstinacy, for the task he under- 
took was a long and disheartening one, and 
only in 1546 did he finally break down Mayan 
resistance and bring Yucatan into uneasy sub- 
mission to the Spanish crown. 

But this was not the end of the New Empire 
civilization; after the war against Mayapan the 
Itza retraced their steps to the ancestral region 
of Lake Peten which their forebears had left 
almost nine centuries before, and there they 
founded the town of Tayasal, where for more 
than two hundred years they carried on a frail 
Shadow of the Maya culture. Cortes visited 
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them in 1525 on his march to Guatemala, and 
left a sick horse which the priests fed on 
chickens and flowers until it died; then they 
made an image of it and worshipped it as a god. 
There followed a succession of missionaries 
who consistently failed in their efforts at con- 
version, and then, in 1623, a military expedi- 
tion which was so roughly handled by the Itzas 
that it returned unvictorious. Finally, in 1697, 
a Spanish column penetrated to Lake Peten 
and destroyed the last Mayan stronghold, 
thereby fulfilling the prophecy that the katun 
ending in that year would be a fateful one. 

But although the civilization that had 
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The Temple of Kukulcan at Chichen Itza, as the first explorers saw it. 
Drawing by Frederick Catherwood, 1840 


produced Palenque and Chichen Itza flickered 
to a feeble end around Lake Peten in 1697, the 
Mayan people whose ancestors built it retained 
a remarkable sense of racial identity. Still, 
in great areas of Southern Mexico and Guate- 
mala, the Mayan language is spoken and some 
at least of the Mayan gods are remembered. 
The Mayas, more than any other Central 
American people, have consistently resisted 
attempts to fit them into modern national 
‘patterns. In Yucatan, during the mid-nine- 
teenth century, they launched the most violent 
of all the Mexican-Indian rebellions; and this 
War of the Castes, as it was called, continued 
from 1847 to 1901. It came to an end during 
the régime of Porfirio Diaz; but even then a 
diehard remnant of Maya rebels retreated into 
the deep jungles of Quintana Roo where, to 
the eve of the Second World War and possibly 
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beyond, they maintained a virtual independence 
of the Mexican government. 

But this tenacity has preserved only what 
one might call the folk aspects of the Maya past; 
the language, the agricultural techniques, the 
fertility cults, and some rudimentary ideas of 
theocratic tribal organization are all that 
remain. The knowledge of the astronomers and 
mathematicians of the Old Empire, the skills 
of its architects and sculptors, its painters and 
lapidaries and scribes—all these have been for- 
gotten by the Mayas of today; and this fact 
seems to suggest that they were always inspired 
by a restricted élite, and that when that élite 
lost or abandoned its power the common people 
returned, like men who have passed through a 
strange and magnificent dream which after- 
wards eludes the memory, to the humble 
reality of the cultivation of maize. 
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NESTOR MAKHNO 


and the Russian Civil War 





From “ The Russian Revolution,”” by W. H. Chamberlin, Macmillan, 1935 


MAKHNO (centre) with members of his staff at his headquarters at Gulyai-Polye 


During the fierce struggle that followed the Russian Revolution, an intrepid 
Ukrainian guerilla leader waged war against Whites and Reds altke 


By DAVID FOOTMAN 


(i) 
OON AFTER THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION civil 
S= broke out in southern Russia which 
lasted with many fluctuations of fortune 
until 1921. 


Austrian and Polish forces, and independent 
Ukrainian command were all at different 
times involved. 


In these events an important 


White and Red armies, German, 


part was played by the Insurgent Revolutionary 
Army under Nestor Makhno, a peasant by 
origin, an out-and-out revolutionary of 
Anarchist views, and a guerilla leader of out- 
standing ability. Apart from his influence on 
the course of the war, his story provides a 
unique example of an attempt to put Anarchist 
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From " The Russian Revolution,"” by W. H. Chamberlin 


Peasants greeting a White general with the 
traditional gift of bread and salt 


principles into practice. It also illustrates the 
problems confronting the Soviet Government 
in dealing with the Ukrainian peasant; and the 
measures and methods they employed to solve 
their problems. 


(ii) 

Mr. Leonard Schapiro has well described 
the Russian Anarchists as a “ varied con- 
glomeration of harmless idealists, active ter- 
rorists, groups of anarcho-syndicalists, par- 
tisans, theorists and some criminal elements.” 
The movement had a following in the Southern 
Ukraine, and when Nestor Makhno, a young 
peasant turned unskilled labourer, of Gulyai- 
Polye (a village in the Ekaterinoslav Province), 
grew interested in politics, he became an 
Anarchist. In 1908 at the age of eighteen he 
took part in the murder of a police officer. He 
was arrested, sentenced to life imprisonment 
and spent nine years in the Butyrka prison in 
Moscow. He was a turbulent prisoner, fre- 


quently in the punishment cells. He was almost 
illiterate, but made vigorous if not very success- 
ful attempts to acquire some general and 
political education with the help of an Anarchist 
fellow prisoner, Arshinov. The February 
Revolution set him free, and he went home to 
Gulyai-Polye determined to make the Revolu- 
tion a reality. 

By force of personality he soon became 
political boss of the village. He started organiz- 
ing peasants. He visited the neighbouring 
town of Aleksandrovsk (Zaporozhe) to stir up 
strikes. He neutralized the local police. In 
August 1917, following the crisis over General 
Kornilov, and the consequent appeal to the 
masses by the Petrograd Soviet, Makhno, as 
chairman of the local Committee to defend the 
Revolution, started action in earnest. The 
surrounding landowners and proprietors of 
the small Gulyai-Polye factories were dis- 
possessed, forcibly if need be. The land was 
split up among the peasants, the workshops 
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handed ever to the workers. Protests from 
the Provisional Government were ignored and 
their emissaries driven away. The October 
revolution had little impact on Gulyai-Polye. 
The slogan “ land to the peasants, factories to 
the workers” was entirely acceptable; and it 
seemed that the toilers of Petrograd were merely 
doing what had been done in Gulyai-Polye 
already. The Bolsheviks were in no position 
to control the outlying provinces. Makhno 
and his friends proceeded vigorously, if un- 
tidily, to consolidate their revolution. 

After the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, however, 
the German and Austro-Hungarian armies 
marched into Southern Russia, accompanied 
by their Ukrainian supporters. There was 
sporadic armed resistance, and Gulyai-Polye 
despatched a number of volunteers to support 
the Red Guards. But these efforts were weak 
and uncoordinated. The Germans advanced 
rapidly. Gulyai-Polye was overrun in April, 
and at the end of that month Makhno himself 
was one of many refugees in Taganrog, dis- 
gusted at Bolshevik military weakness, and at 
Bolshevik maltreatment of his fellow Anarchists. 
He decided that the Southern Ukraine could 
look for liberation only through the efforts of 
the peasants and workers themselves. He called 
a meeting of refugees in Taganrog, at which it 
was agreed that all present should return 
illegally, individually or in small groups, to 
their homes at the time of the harvest, and 
organize a general peasant rising. 

Makhno himself used the intervening eight 
weeks to tour Rostov, Tsaritsyn (Stalingrad), 
Astrakhan, Saratov, Tambov and Moscow. 
His main motive was to establish touch with 
the Anarchists, and he was disappointed to 
find the movement weak, disorganized and 
ineffective. The Moscow Anarchists—even 
his old friend Arshinov—were cowed by 
Cheka persecution. Their time was spent in 
theoretical discussion; none of them was think- 
ing out ways to translate their principles into 
action. Moscow appeared to him as “ the 
capital of the paper revolution.” Everyone 
was talking; no one was acting, except the 
Bolsheviks, who were systematically imposing 
themselves as masters of the country in a 
manner that was anathema to Anarchist 
conceptions. 


During his Moscow visit, Makhno called 
at the Kremlin to obtain a billeting card. 


Sverdlow happened to see him, was interested, 


and fixed an appointment with Lenin. Makhno’s 
record of this interview is of great interest. 
Lenin was gracious. They talked of the recent 
fighting, of the Ukrainian peasants, of Anarch- 
ism. Makhno, conscious of his youth and 
crudeness, was embarrassed by Lenin’s magne- 
tism and authority: he found himself beginning 
to venerate the man. most responsible for the 
persecution of the Anarchists; he was unable 
to find the words and arguments he needed. 
At the end of the interview Lenin gave in- 
structions that his return to the Ukraine should 
be assisted by the Bolshevist organization in 
charge of illegal frontier crossings. Makhno 
was given false papers and set out. By the 


appointed date he was in hiding with peasant 
friends some fifteen miles from Gulyai-Polye. 


(iii) 

He spent several weeks planning, recruiting 
and organizing. The Austrian and Hetmanite 
police were on his trail and he had many 
narrow escapes. But the villagers were with 
him; the invaders had brought back the land- 
lords, who were demanding not only their 
land but the crops sown and harvested in their 
absence. On top of this was the requisitioning 
of the Central Powers. The peasants cheated 
and sabotaged; then came enforcement squads 
and punitive detachments, and the more 
stubborn villagers ran off to the woods. 

By the late summer of 1918 Makhno had 
enough men to start raiding landlords’ home- 
steads. His partisans showed no quarter; the 
slogan was “ Death to all who with the help of 
German-Austrian-Hetmanite bayonets take 
away from peasants and workers the conquests 
of their revolution.” In September he attacked 
and captured Gulyai-Polye. He was soon 
pushed out again, but a few days later, eighty 
miles away, he wiped out an Austro-Hetmanite 
force of some 2,000 men, with a big haul of 
arms and equipment. His raids covered 
hundreds of miles. His name became a legend. 
There was a rush of peasant volunteers. His 
force grew into a sizeable army. The with- 
drawal, starting in the armistice month of 
November 1918, of the German and Austrian 
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At their peak Makhno’s forces numbered 50,000 men. 


Map by S. H. Perrin 


In Southern Russia, amid converging 


Red and White armies, they played a distinctive and independent part 


occupying forces offered numerous oppor- 
tunities for acquiring arms and stores by 
negotiation, fraud and force. 

December saw the fall of Skoropadsky, 
puppet of the Central Powers, and the instal- 
ment in Kiev of the Petlurist régime, claiming 
suzerainty over the whole Ukraine. To Makhno 
the Petlurists were bourgeois and “chauvinists,” 
therefore enemies. But they had no effective 
army, and the Whites were still far to the 
South. Makhno for the moment was un- 
disputed master of a compact territory round 
Gulyai-Polye, which he intended to be the 
kernel of an ever-expanding, new, free social 
and economic order. A series of Congresses of 
Peasants, Workers and Insurgents (in fact, there 
were very few workers) were held in or near 
Gulyai-Polye during the early months of 1919 
to translate Anarchist principles into practical 
realities. 
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The principles were simple: no government 
machine, no proprietors or bourgeoisie, no 
political parties. Organization must come from 
below in the form of free (non-political and 
non-coercive) Soviets. The distribution of 
commodities and produce—and, indeed, all 
economic questions—must be agreed in free 
discussion between free associations of pro- 
ducers and consumers. But the main immediate 
problem for the congresses was military man- 
power. The young Revolution could not 
survive without an adequate army. In view of 
the growing White menace, Makhno considered 
it essential to have a general mobilization 
throughout his area. There was much argu- 
ment, at the time and later, as to whether this 
measure, even if passed by free representatives 
of the toiling masses, was. consistent with the 
Anarchist principle of non-coercion. In the 
end Makhno had his way. 
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(iv) 

The first contact between the Makhnovites 
and the Red Army coming down from the 
north took place at Aleksandrovsk in January 
1919. There were fraternal greetings and 
friendly exchanges, and soon afterwards an 
agreement was reached for joint action against 
the White General Denikin under which the 
Insurgents would retain their independent 
internal organization but be operationally 
subordinate to the Red Army command. This 
agreement was entirely in accordance with 
Makhno’s principles, much as he disapproved 
of Bolshevik methods. He was first and fore- 
most a revolutionary. The Bolsheviks, what- 
ever their present behaviour, were by origin 
and profession a revolutionary party: they 
must, therefore, be afforded all possible aid 
against counter-revolutionaries. 

Notwithstanding the rapprochement, sharp 
attacks on Bolshevik activities were made at the 
Makhnovite Congresses. What may have been 
more distasteful to the Soviet authorities was 
the general peasant enthusiasm for the move- 
ment, which would endanger the planned 
assimilation of the Ukraine. Trotsky came to 
Kharkov in the spring of 1919 to supervise the 
Southern Front: to him Makhnovite ideas and 
methods must have been anathema. The 
Soviet press, hitherto featuring Makhno as a 
hero, began to adopt a critical tone. But the 
mutiny in May of the Red General Grigoriev 
made it essential, for the time, for the Bol- 
sheviks to make use of the Makhnovite Army; 
and the break did not come till Grigoriev had 
proved himself incapable of leading a serious 
anti-Soviet movement. 

The immediate cause was the announce- 
ment of a Fourth Congress to be held at Gulyai- 
Polye in mid-June. Denikin had now started his 
offensive: and in the convocation of the Con- 
gress it was stated that the “ situation was so 
grave that it could be handled only by the 
toiling masses themselves and not by individual 
persons or political parties.” The rank and file 
of the Red Army were invited to send dele- 
gates, a move which caused the Soviet leader- 
ship the suspicion, not unjustified, that here 
was an attempt to subvert their loyalty. 

Trotsky signed an order forbidding the 
Congress and calling for the arrest of delegates 
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and organizers. Makhno himself was in- 
structed to hand over his command. There is 
some evidence that he got wind of a further 
and secret order to arrest him. He handed 
over to a Red Army officer temporarily out of 
touch with Kharkov, and himself went West 
across the Dnieper with a picked force of 
cavalry. He instructed his units with the Red 
Army to remain for the time being at their posts. 

The summer of 1919 was a period of con- 
tinuous White advances and continuous Red 
defeats. | Meanwhile, across the Dnieper, 
Makhno’s force, steadily augmented by local 
volunteers, conducted a war on two fronts. 
There were brushes with the Reds. Red 
Commissars and Cheka officials were liquidated. 
Free Soviets were established in the villages. 
There was a brief and curious partnership with 
Grigoriev: Makhno soon discovered him to be 
prepared to cooperate with the Whites and 
shot him. When the Red Army disintegrated, 
Makhno ordered his units to come back. The 
junction took place near Elizavetgrad (Kirovo- 
grad) in August, and immediately afterwards 
an attack was launched on the Whites. 

Makhno, for the moment, was Denikin’s 
most serious opponent, and a picked force was 
detailed to suppress him. There was heavy 
fighting throughout September, and the In- 
surgents were driven north-westwards. Late 
in that month, near Uman, they were cornered, 
with Petlurists on the north and west, and 
the Whites on the east and south. Negotiations 
to secure Petlurist neutrality were abortive. 
In the apparently hopeless situation Makhno 
staged a surprise counter-attack against the 
Whites. It was the bloodiest of all Makhno’s 
battles. After twenty-four hours the Whites 
were beaten—they lost 20 guns and 120 machine 
guns—and the Insurgents were driving west- 
wards. The speed of their advance through the 
thinly-held White rear is almost incredible. 
Within a fortnight they had reached the Sea of 
Azov. A few days later they captured the 
provincial capital of Ekaterinoslay (Dnepro- 
petrovsk). 


(v) 
For the next four months Makhno and his 
movement were at the peak of their power. 
While the Makhnovite-Bolshevik split in June 
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Cossacks of the White Army 


1919 made an appreciable, if indirect, con- 
tribution to the White advance, Makhno’s 
campaign from October to December was one 
of the main causes of Denikin’s defeat. There 
were no White reserves to deal with Makhno. 
To dislodge him from one centre meant with- 
drawing the garrison from another: towns 
changed hands several times. The Insurgents 
were operating over the whole area of the 
White communications, and huge stocks of 
stores fell into their hands. The supply lines 
from the Black Sea ports to Denikin’s armies 
in the north were cut again and again. 
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There emerged what amounted to an in- 
dependent peasant republic, extending right 
across the Southern Ukraine with a population 
of millions. It enjoyed the support of the 
peasants, who were anti-Bolshevik because of 
War Communism, and now even more anti- 
Denikin because of White excesses. But, as 
the Makhnovites were aware, in order to bring 
into being the new free social order that was 
ultimately to embrace the whole world, it was 
necessary also to secure the support of the 
industrial workers. In all towns occupied 
workers’ representatives were convened and 
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urged to form free associations for the manu- 
facture and distribution of their products. The 
results, of course, were almost nil: what the 
workers wanted in that time of acute shortage, 
confusion and fantastic currency-inflation was 
some assured means of supporting themselves 
and their families, and the Makhnovites had 
no practical help to offer along with their 
exhortations. 

Whether or not some workable social order 
might ultimately have been evolved under 
Makhnovite aegis is a matter of speculation. 
The defence of their apologists is that they 
never had time for constructive effort. They 
were continually attacked by one or other 
enemy in overwhelming force, and occupied 
no town for more than a few weeks at a time, 
and no rural area for more than a few months. 
They had their press, run by a sprinkling of 
Anarchist intellectuals, including Arshinov, 
who came to Makhno’s headquarters during 
1919. They made a start towards setting up a 
few schools. They instituted a few agricultural 
communes. They could impose no regulations 
because, by their principles, they were not a 
government. They had no constitutional 
apparatus. Their supreme authority was the 
Congress; but as often as not they were 
chased out of their centres before a Congress 
session could be held. Their Revolutionary 
Military Soviet had no executive powers—it 
was merely the permanent secretariat of the 
Congress—and was largely ignored by the 
military staff. Inevitably, given the circum- 
stances, Makhnovshchina was not so much an 
organized political movement as an army, a 
really remarkable partisan army, with the power 
of arousing peasant enthusiasm and a number 
of muddled ideas. 


(vi) 

The numerical strength of Makhno’s Army 
fluctuated widely. At its peak it numbered 
§0,000 men, about one-third being cavalry. 
Red Army Intelligence credited it then with 
4 armoured trains, 48 field-guns, and 1,000 
machine guns. The favourite weapons were 
machine guns and sawn-off rifles. The racial 
composition has been reckoned as eighty-five 
per cent Ukrainians (of whom many came from 
the Gulyai-Polye area), eight per cent Great 








Russian and the remainder Jews, Greeks, 
Tartars and Germans from the agricultural 


’ colonies of the South Ukraine. Numbers of 


women and girls accompanied the army, 
ostensibly as nurses. Morale was high and 
bellicose. 

There were divisions, brigades, regiments 
and battalions. Top commanders were usually 
nominated by Makhno, others elected by the 
rank and file. Most of them were of peasant 
origin: a few were workers. None were former 
officers. A post of command, particularly of an 
independently operating task force, necessi- 
tated initiative, resource, flexibility and extreme 
physical toughness. Operational efficiency and 
the maintenance of any form of discipline 
depended on the commanders’ ability to acquire 
and hold the absolute confidence of their rank 
and file. Makhno issued frequent denuncia- 
tions of looting and anti-Semitism, and 
offenders were summarily shot; but these 
troubles were never completely eradicated. 

Speed and surprise were the essence of 
tactics. Infantry were carried in peasant carts 
(tachankas); the Army could move at twice the 
speed of regular troops. Use was made of every 
trick that peasant cunning could devise— 
ambushes, disguise in enemy uniforms, pre- 
tended surrenders. Every peasant, man, woman 
or child, was a potential intelligence agent, and 
there was no difficulty in keeping abreast of 
enemy locations and moves. 

There was no proper organization of supplies. 
Huge quantities of arms and stores were 
captured. What the Army could not carry 
away would be buried or distributed to sur- 
rounding villages. Food was voluntarily offered 
by the peasants or forcibly collected from the 
rich. One secret of their speed was that they 
could exchange tired horses for fresh ones. 
Uniforms varied. Every man wore what he had 
till he could take something better. In the 
later phases, a number of Insurgents were in 
British uniforms captured from the Whites. 

Makhno himself, creator and leader of the 
Insurgent Army, was a man of remarkable 
vitality. Tough as were his companions, he 
could outride, out-work and out-fight any of 
them. He never went to bed till his task was 
finished, and two hours later would tap at the 
windows of his sleeping staff to bring them 








back to their jobs. He lived like a peasant, and 
always found time for his peasants. He would 
talk with them, drink with them, take a hand 
for an hour with a flail. Hence his enormous 
popularity. He grew ever more engrossed with 
military matters, and spent more and more 
time at the front. When sick or wounded, he 
was carried in a cart with the front line troops 
till well enough to ride a horse again. He was 
daring, resourceful, persistent; he showed no 
sign of nerves in any crisis. As time went on, 
he became impatient of administrative detail 
and of long-range planning. He was a heavy 
drinker. Neither alcohol nor his sexual excesses 
affected his health; but the more he drank the 
more he tended to be moody, capricious, 
violent and careless. He seems to have made 
no preparations to meet the ultimate Bolshevik 
attack on him. 


(vii) 

The Red Army, pressing south on the heels 
of the retreating Whites, contacted the Makhno- 
vites in mid-December 1919: once more there 
were fraternal greetings. A fortnight later, 
however, the command of the Fourteenth Red 
Army, under Voroshilov, ordered Makhno to 
transfer his Army to the Polish frontier. The 
Polish War was not to break out for another five 
months, and the order, as admitted later by 
Soviet writers, was “ dictated by the necessity ” 
to liquidate the movement by removing the 
Insurgent Army from its home area, and there- 
upon integrating both army and area into the 
Soviet system. The Makhnovite leadership 
saw that this would be the end of their Third 
Revolution. They despatched a reasoned 
refusal to Kharkov, and issued appeals to the 
Red Army rank and file not to be party to this 
*‘ provocation.” A few days later—in mid- 
January 1920—Makhno and his movement 
were declared “outside the law” and the 
Bolsheviks attacked. There ensued eight 
months of the most savage fighting of the civil 
war. 

There were few pitched battles, though 
Gulyai-Polye itself changed hands several 
times with much bloodshed. Bolshevik objec- 
tives were twofold—to round up Makhno and 
his Army, and to eradicate his influence in the 
villages. In the first they failed; in the second, 
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by ruthlessness and weight of numbers, they 
achieved some success. On the Red Army’s 
occupation of a village the Cheka would track 
down and liquidate Makhnovite activists; an 
amenable Soviet would be set up, and officials 
appointed or imported to set up poor peasants’ 
committees and arrange for deliveries of 
produce; three or four militiamen would be 
left to protect them. But there remained the 
risk that sooner or later a Makhnovite band 
might descend, out of the blue, and liquidate 
the village’s new bosses. 

All the resources of Bolshevik propaganda 
and misinformation were called into play. The 
Cheka despatched agents to assassinate 
Makhno; but they were caught by the razvedka 
(counter-intelligence). The outbreak of war 
with Poland in May 1920 did not affect the 
Red Army’s enormous numerical superiority. 
The Insurgents were chased backwards and 
forwards across the Southern Ukraine. Some- 
times they were brought to fight and beaten: 
but always they would elude pursuit, re-form 
and strike a blow when least expected. But the 
successive occupation of village after village 
by the Red Army and the Cheka meant the 
successive elimination (or terrorization) of 
anti-Bolshevik activists. | Furthermore, con- 
tinued years of fighting and requisitions were 
leaving the villagers exhausted and destitute. 
They wanted peace, any sort of peace. They 
had little food and few horses, even for the 
much reduced Insurgent detachments. By the 
autumn Makhno was appreciably weaker than 
he had been in the spring. 


(viii) 

Meanwhile, Wrangel, who had succeeded 
Denikin as the White Commander, was gather- 
ing strength. It was his aim to rally all poten- 
tially anti-Bolshevik elements, and in May 1920, 
on the eve of his offensive, he issued an order 
to cooperate wherever possible with Makhno. 
In June he broke out of the Crimea and cap- 
tured Melitpol. Later that month two White 
officers were sent off to contact the Insurgent 
Headquarters. Their proposals were considered 
by the Insurgent Command, and both emis- 
saries executed with a placard: “ There never 
was and never will be any association on the 
part of Makhno with White Guardists, and if 
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any White Headquarters sends a further envoy 
he will meet with the same fate.” 

Shortly afterwards Makhno sent proposals 
to the Red Army for joint action against 
Wrangel. His choice of ally was temperament- 
ally inevitable. Furthermore, the behaviour of 
Wrangel’s troops had once more made the 
villagers more anti-White than anti-Bolshevik. 

Makhno’s proposals remained unanswered 
till late September, when a Bolshevik represen- 
tative arrived at his command post; by that 
time Wrangel’s offensive had reached Eka- 
terinoslav and the Red Command were anxious. 
A Makhnovite delegation was invited to 
Kharkov, and in mid-October an agreement 
was negotiated. The military clauses provided, 
inter alia, for the Insurgents to retain their 
internal organization, but to be operationally 
subordinate to the Red Command: further- 
more, Makhno was to call on the peasants to 
assist the Red Army. The political clauses 
called for the liberation of all Anarchists and 
Makhnovites under Soviet arrest, and for their 
freedom to express their views and to participate 
in elections to Soviets. An additional draft 
clause, to which the Makhnovites attached 
great importance, was to the effect that, in areas 
occupied by the Insurgent Army, the popula- 
tion should create and maintain its own free and 
autonomous social and economic order—these 
areas subsequently to be federated to Soviet 
Russia by freely negotiated agreements. The 
Soviet delegates refused to sign this clause, but 
agreed to submit it to their higher authorities. 

The clauses signed came into force at once. 
The Bolsheviks proceeded to release a number 
of Anarchists. The military situation was such 
that they needed the Insurgent Army, but once 
that need had passed they, admittedly, had no 
intention of holding to their agreement. The 
Makhnovites, for their part, appear to have 
hoped that the respite would give them the 
chance to consolidate and perhaps to win over 
the Red rank and file. But events moved too 
fast for them. 

The Red Army’s counter-offensive against 
Wrangel—launched in October 1920—Wwas 
spectacular in its speed. In early November the 
Perekop positions defending the Crimea were 
forced, and within a few days White resistance 
was finally broken. At the same time Bolshevik 
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plans for the liquidation of the Makhnovite 
movement went forward with a speed, a 
secrecy and a thoroughness that demonstrate 
the importance they attached to it. 

On the night of November 25th/26th all 
Makhnovite supporters in the Ukrainian towns 
were arrested—including the Kharkov dele- 
gation, who were sent to Moscow and shot. 
In the Crimea leading Makhnovite commanders 
were summoned to a Red command post and 
executed; Makhnovite units were surrounded 
and disarmed—except for 250 cavalry who 
fought their way out. That same morning, the 
26th, Red Army troops surrounded Gulyai- 
Polye and launched a full-scale attack. Makhno 
broke out, collected reinforcements, counter- 
attacked and recaptured the village: the 42nd 
Red Army division was routed with a loss of 
thousands of prisoners. Three days later two 
fresh Red divisions were beaten, again with a 
huge haul of prisoners. There was optimism 
at Makhnovite headquarters: another victory 
or two, it was felt, and the war against the 
Bolsheviks would be won. But the enemy con- 
tinued to mass: twice again the Insurgents were 
encircled, and each time the break-out entailed 
higher casualties. Reports showed that four 
Red Army Corps were being assembled. 
Reluctantly it was decided that the Gulyai- 
Polye area could not be held, and the Army 
retreated northwards. 

Makhno’s final war against the Bolsheviks 
lasted from late November 1920 to late August 
1921. The Red Army was still on a war footing; 
and now that there was no external enemy the 
whole military machine in the south was avail- 
able for the extermination of Makhno and for 
the support of State, Party and Cheka organiza- 
tions in their integration of the villages. It was 
the story of 1920 all over again, with the scales 
weighted far more heavily on the side of the 
Soviet Power. The peasants were even more 
war-weary: they had no more food to spare, no 
horses. The introduction of the New Economic 
Policy, in the early summer of 1921, removed 
most of their economic grievances. It is remark- 
able that, right to the end, Red Army reports 
should still complain of peasant aid to Makhno. 

The nine months’ fighting covered the whole 
area from near Kiev and Poltava in the north 
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to the Black Sea and Azov coasts. Insurgent 
artillery and heavy baggage had to be abandoned 
in the snows of early winter. Thereafter they 
operated increasingly in small independent 


detachments. Numbers dwindled. There 
were no more horses for the tachanka-borne 
infantry; in the final stages Makhno was 
dependent on cavalrymen with horses of their 
own, thus giving grounds for the Bolshevik 
gibe that his was an army of kulaks. There 
were still victories, but losses mounted. One 
by one the principal commanders were killed 
off. Makhno himself was wounded six times, 
twice seriously. In early August 1921 he under- 
stood that the strain was too great; he must 
recuperate abroad and prepare for the next 
phase. So he set out westwards with the 250 
men that were all that were left of his main 
body. They fought their way through the last 
Red Army outposts, and on August 28th 
crossed the Dnieper into Roumania. 


(ix) 

The Makhnovites were disarmed and in- 
terned by the Roumanian authorities, and there 
followed acrimonious diplomatic notes from 
Moscow demanding their extradition. It was 
probably with Roumanian connivance that 
Makhno escaped across the Polish frontier. 
Here he was arrested and eventually brought to 
trial on a charge of “ anti-Polish activities ” in 
the Ukraine. He was acquitted and moved to 
Danzig where he was again arrested. But all 
this time international Anarchist associations 
had been vocal on his behalf. In the end he 
was let out and allowed to settle in Paris. 

His final years were unhappy. His cause 
had been utterly defeated. Tuberculosis, 
typhus and his innumerable wounds had 
broken down his health. He was almost 
destitute. He could speak no French. A friend 
has written of “ his difficulty in adjusting him- 
self to circumstances so very different from his 
former way of life.” He was bitter, moody, 
subject to fits of extreme depression. He 
started to write his memoirs and involved him- 
self in futile quarrels with more literate friends 
who tried to help him. He died in 1935, leaving 
a widow and one child. 
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MARSHAL SAXE 


1696-1750 


“c Magnanimity run wild” 


Mansell Collection 


One of the greatest generals and strangest personalities of his age, 
Maurice de Saxe was “‘ vain, childish, virile, hard-bitten, 


chivalrous when it suited him. . 


” 
. 


By JON MANCHIP WHITE 


“ARSHAL SAXE IS ONE OF THE forgotten 
figures of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century; yet not only is he one 
of its most vivid personalities but one of its 
outstanding generals. He takes his place among 
the great mercenary soldiers of a military age: 
Schomburg, Schulenburg and Prince Eugene 
in the west, Keith and Lacy in the east; and 


there is 1eason to rate him even more highly 
than any of these and compare his achievements 
with those of Marlborough. At the close of his 
career Louis XV revived for him the splendid 
title of Marshal-General of the King’s Camps 
and Armies, a title that had been borne pre- 
viously only by the legendary Turenne. 

The birth and family background of this 














From “ Maria Aurora von 
Koenigsmarck,”’ by Graf 
B. Morier, 1922 


extraordinary man were singular in the extreme. 
He was born in 1696, the illegitimate child of 
Frederick Augustus II, Elector of Saxony and 
later King of Poland, and Aurora von Koenigs- 
marck. The Koenigsmarcks were a celebrated 
family of Swedish soldiers, and Maurice’s 
grandfather had distinguished himself in the 
campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus and was 
raised to the dignity of Count and Field- 
Marshal by Queen Christina. His sons were 
wild and brilliant freebooters. Otto, the eldest, 
was Maréchal de Camp under Turenne before 
entering the service of Venice, in which he 
fought the Turks with so little regard for the 
usages of warfare that he provoked complaints 
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FREDERICK AUGUSTUS OF SAXONY 
Bust by Coustou 


even from the Christian powers. One of his 
exploits was the blowing up of the Parthenon. 
Philip, the second son, was the famous and ill- 
fated lover of Dorothea, the daughter of 
George Louis, Elector of Hanover. The hand- 
some soldier-of-fortune vanished for ever on 
leaving Dorothea’s chamber after the lovers 
had been betrayed by the Countess von Platen, 
the Elector’s mistress. The Countess had also 
fallen in love with Philip; and we shall see in 
the sequel that Philip’s nephew Maurice pos- 
sessed a full share of the potent but unpredict- 
able Koenigsmarck charm. 

It was the third son, Conrad, who was the 
father of Aurora von Koenigsmarck; and it was 
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after his death in battle at Bonn, where in the 
typical fashion of the time he was fighting on 
the opposite side to his brother Otto, that she 
was placed in Otto’s care with the rest of 
Conrad’s children. We ought perhaps to note 
that one of Aurora’s brothers was the John 
Charles Koenigsmarck who figured in a well- 
known episode in the criminal history of our 
own country. He was the Koenigsmarck who 
shot down the Wiltshire squire, Thomas 
Thynne, in Pall Mall in a hare-brained attempt 
to win the hand of the heiress Lady Elizabeth 
Ogle. The fair-haired and penniless adventurer 
possessed all the erratic characteristics which 
Maurice was to inherit. He had served with 
remarkable gallantry with the Knights of 
Malta; he had been dangerously gored in a 
Spanish bull-ring; and when arrested for the 
murder of Thynne he uttered an orthodox 
Koenigsmarckian sentiment: “It is a stain 
upon my honour; but one good action in the 
wars or one good lodgment on a counterscarp 
will wash that away.” 

After the mysterious death of Philip at 
Hanover, it was rumoured that he had left 
behind him certain substantial properties, in- 
cluding half a million écus d’or and a fragment 
of the Philosopher’s Stone. It was so unusual 
for a Koenigsmarck to leave any money in this 
way — even purely mythical money — that 
Aurora and her sisters determined to track the 
fortune down. Their travels brought them to 
the court of Dresden, where Philip had formerly 
served, and there Aurora was seduced by 
the twenty-six-year-old Elector, Frederick 
Augustus. 

It was not, we may remark, from his 
mother’s side alone that Maurice derived his 
amorous proclivities ; for his father’s royal pre- 
decessor, his brother John Augustus, had 
earlier fallen beneath the spell of Madeleine 
Sibylla von Neitschutz—the infamous Countess 
Rocklitz—and her greedy and sinister mother. 
In fact, few men in history, even in the eigh- 
teenth century, can have begun life linked to 
so many disturbing romantic liaisons as 
Maurice de Saxe. 

Conceived in Poppelmann’s fantastic 
baroque hunting-palace at the Moritzburg, he 
was born in seclusion at Goslar in the Hartz 
Mountains. Frederick Augustus had rapidly 


tired of Aurora, and when his son was born he 
was already engrossed with a singer at the 
camp of the Emperor’s army in Hungary. He 
ordered Aurora’s child to be taken away from 
her immediately after birth, and with the 
cynical humour of his age decreed that its 
mother should remain in permanent exile in 
the Hartz Mountains as Abbess of Quedlinburg. 

The boy inherited his father’s strapping 
physique; at an early age he could amuse ele- 
gant audiences by bending nails and horse- 
shoes with his bare hands. It was not surprising 
that his father should follow a common practice 
of the period and pack him off when he was 
twelve to the camp of General von Schulen- 
burg, then assisting the Allies under Marl- 
borough and Eugene in Flanders. After the 
fall of Lille the young Saxon was present, as an 
Ensign of thirteen, at the bloody battle of 
Malplaquet, where (whatever the history-books 
may say) Louis XIV’s army at least shared the 
honours. It started the day with smaller 
numbers, inflicted higher casualties, captured 
more flags, and finally beat a superbly con- 
ducted retreat. Maurice’s bearing during the 
engagement so pleased his father that he was 
decorated with the White Eagle of Poland and 
sent on a pleasure-trip to Riga, to be shown 
off to Peter the Great. Before his eventual 
return to Flanders, he took part in the Tsar’s 
struggle against the Turks and Swedes, par- 
ticipating in the dour tussle at Gabusch that 
ended in a victory for the Tsar’s opponents. 

When the Peace of Utrecht was signed, 
Maurice was seventeen. At this age his father 
considered him ready for marriage, and picked 
out for him a fourteen-year-old heiress called 
Johanna Victoria Loeben. It was a pretty 
thought on the Elector’s part to arrange for the 
wedding to be celebrated at the Moritzburg, 
where nearly twenty years before he had 
vanquished Maurice’s mother. Maurice him- 
self resisted the match strenuously, but to no 
avail; and as soon as possible he fled from his 
bride and the irksome idleness of court-life to 
the excitement of the wars. He went back to 
Pomerania to fight the Swedes, then joined his 
old leader Eugene to help drum the Turks out 
of Belgrade. 

But the traditional Koenigsmarck malady— 
improvidence—had begun to gain on him. His 
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ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR: harshly treated by 
violent, volatile and discontented lover ”’ 


** this 


wife’s family objected to the rate at which he 
was running through her fortune. His creditors 
were becoming importunate. At loggerheads 
with his father, estranged from his wife, nagged 
by his mother, he escaped to Paris, to the court 
of the child king Louis XV. And immediately, 
as though by magic, his fortunes began to 
mend, for his military reputation had preceded 
him, and the Duc d’Orleans was quick to avail 
his country of the talents of the Saxon prodigy 
by offering him a commission in the French 
army and the rank of Maréchal de Camp. In 
later years, as we shall see, France had good 
reason to be grateful for the Regent’s per- 
spicacity. 

The Parisians were amused and enchanted 
by the blond, naif, blunt-featured giant, with 
his gorgeously-attired private regiment of 
Uhlans, his stee] cuirass, his leopard-skin tunic, 
his powdered curls, his pearl-studded ears. 
They took him to their hearts. And soon he 
had also captured the affections of their most 
beautiful and _ gifted actress, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. In a matter of weeks she was, of 
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course, receiving harsh treatment at the hands 
of this violent, volatile and discontented lover; 
but she evidently considered the world well 
lost for him, for when eventually he left France 
on the madcap adventure that was to forfeit 
for him all the advantages he had already won, 
he took with him the whole of her private 
fortune. 

He left Paris in pursuit of a crown. His un- 
acknowledged status as the Elector’s son had 
always irritated him, and he fancied himself as 
a monarch. Accordingly, when the throne of 
Courland was put on the market he made an 
eager bid for it. It mattered not at all that 
Courland was a miserable stretch of bog on the 
marches of Lithuania, or that its poverty- 
stricken capital was permanently enveloped in 
marsh-vapour. Armed with the cash supplied 
by his numerous mistresses, backed by a Fal- 
staffian regiment of moss-troopers scraped 
together in the Low Countries, he hustled 
away to the North in 1727. There is no space 
here to chronicle the farcical events that fol- 
lowed, and which would have provided rich 
material for a Beaumarchais. We can only 
relate that by means of splendid effrontery his 
coup nearly succeeded: and that in the end he 
was the inevitable architect of his own down- 
fall. For the key to the situation lay in securing 
the favour of the Dowager Duchess, and 
Maurice not only did this but did more. He so 
dazzled her with his charm that he extracted a 
promise of marriage from her, only to see his 
customary exuberance and immoderation im- 
mediately lay his hopes in ruins. One winter's 
night he was caught red-handed as he carried 
his fiancée’s prettiest lady-in-waiting across a 
courtyard in an attempt to prevent her foot- 
steps from showing in the snow. The Duchess 
promptly affianced herself to the Duke of Hesse- 
Homburg, and Maurice was chased ignomini- 
ously back to France. . 

Adrienne Lecouvreur was dying. Her 
rough Saxon lover was neither in the death- 
chamber nor, later, at the funeral. The actress’s 
last words were addressed with fine effect to a 
bust of Maurice; and then her body was taken 
secretly by the police, at the express order of 
the chief Minister, Cardinal Fleury, to a piece 
of waste-ground near the Faubourg St 
Germain and a sack of quicklime was emptied 
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over it. “‘In Greece,” said Voltaire, “ she 
would have had an altar.” Maurice was in the 
dead woman’s stables at the time, arranging 
for the sale of her horses; and shortly after- 
wards he set up an establishment with her best 
friend, Mile. Aissé.’ 

For ten years, except for a short period when 
he served against his old commander Eugene 
and his Saxon countrymen under the Duke of 
Berwick, in the dispute over the throne of 
Poland that ended with the Peace of Paris, 
Maurice’s life was squandered in the gross 
debauchery that eventually undermined his 
magnificent constitution. Like many natural 
fighters, he had no idea of how to put peace- 
time to profitable use. By the time he was forty- 
five he was a bloated, suffering wreck of a man, 
and it must have seemed to him no less than to 
his contemporaries that his career was over. 

But then, with the outbreak of the War of 
the Spanish Succession in 1741, he was un- 
expectedly presented with his supreme chance, 
with the opportunity to use his gifts to the full 
which he had always craved and which had 
always hitherto eluded him. When young 
Frederick II of Prussia suddenly wrested 
Silesia from the Empress Maria Theresa, it 
was only a current court intrigue that prevented 
Maurice from being placed at the head of the 
Saxon army that was leagued with France, 
Spain, Poland and Bavaria against Britain, 
Russia and Holland. Instead, he was put in 
command of a division under the insipid Charles 
of Bavaria: and here he brought off an astound- 
ing coup de main that made his name ring 
throughout Europe and demonstrated in the 
clearest terms to his superiors that they had in 
their midst a soldier of the highest calibre. 
After a rapid and cleverly-disguised forced 
march, he appeared before the walls of Prague 
in the depths of winter and assaulted the city in 
the middle of the night before the astonished 
defenders could rub the sleep from their eyes. 


' The life and death of Adrienne Lecouvreur were 
the subject of a successful nineteenth-century drama 
by Scribe and Legouvé, which provided a starring 
vehicle for the talents of Rachel, Sarah Bernhardt and 
Helena Modjeska. The part of Adrienne was in fact 
the last réle played by Rachel before her own early 
death from tuberculosis. Cilea’s opera Adriana, first 
produced in his native Italy a half-century ago, still 
holds the stage in European opera-houses, and is 
considered by many musicians to be his masterpiece. 


Furthermore, his control of his troops was so 
absolute that, when he forbade them to sack 
the city, his order was actually obeyed. The 
burghers of the city were grateful to him for this 
unexpected mercy, and presented him with a 
testimonial in the shape of a large and costly 
diamond. 

In spite of this and other contemporary 
successes, however, the cause of French arms 
progressed so badly that the motherland itself 
ultimately found itself in danger of invasion; 
and with the crushing defeat of Dettingen the 
path to Paris was laid wide open. This, it will 
be remembered, was the last occasion on which 
a British army was commanded in the field by a 
British sovereign. George II, panting and 
sweating, was carried towards the rear by his 
bolting horse; but his forces survived his 
blunders and those of young Cumberland, and 
finally won the day. 

In the frantic process of reorganization that 
followed Dettingen, Maurice was placed in 
charge of the French armies in succession to 
the gallant but pedantic Noailles. He was forty- 
seven: and he was in a bad way. Carbuncular, 
disabled by dropsy, plagued by a festering sore 
on his leg, half-dead from over-eating and 
sexual excess, no one but himself knew where 
he found the physical reserves to live through 
the grim campaigns ahead of him. But the 
tough old soldier, loyally seconded by Noailles, 
busied himself at once with the work of re- 
habilitation. He trained his men hard and kept 
the Allies at bay by means of constant and 
harassing guerilla warfare, a tactic of which he 
was one of the first and most skilful exponents. 
He fortified the northern frontier, recruited to 
his standard such fellow-spirits as the Danish 
mercenary general Count Loewendahl, and 
contrived to nullify the intrigues of the troupe 
dorée by securing the favour of Louis XV’s new 
maitresse en titre, Madame de Pompadour. 
Unappetizing as his physical appearance had 
become, it appears that the Koenigsmarck 
charm was still active in him. 

In a moment of optimism, he met Prince 
Charles Edward at Dunkirk to plan the Pre- 
tender’s invasion of England. As on later 
occasions, however, when other generals have 
peered across the same narrow stretch of choppy 
water, the spring gales prevented him from 
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embarking his fifteen thousand picked men and 
sailing for the mouth of the Thames. 
Nevertheless, he had only a short time to 
wait before getting to grips with the British. 
In 1745 the twenty-five-year-old Duke of 
Cumberland, in endeavouring to relieve 
Tournai, came up against the sick old mercen- 
ary at Fontenoy. The contest between them 
was protracted and terrible. The battle swayed 
backwards and forwards for six hours, and 
many authorities consider that the British 
infantry have never given a better account of 
themselves. | Fortescue has described the 
amazement of the Saxon general as he sat in 
his wicker chariot—too incapacitated by dropsy 
to mount a horse—and watched the enemy 
infantry marching into the heart of the French 
camp in a desperate last attempt to gain the 
upper hand. On they tramped, three lines of 
them, Cumberland and Ligonier at their head. 
The first line was led by the Guards, the 
second by the Buffs, while the Hanoverians 
brought up the rear. The famous story of 
Lord John Hay’s cool invitation to the ““Gentle- 


The Battle of Fontenoy, 1745, at which the “‘ sick old mercenary ”’ in his wicker chair defeated 
the troops of the twenty-five-year-old Duke of Cumberland 


men of the French Guards” to fire first is 
probably apocryphal; not so the words of the 
British Guardsman who stared down the 
muzzles of the French muskets thirty yards 
away: “‘ For what we are about to receive, may 
the Lord make us truly thankful...” 

The British duly took the fire of the French, 
stood up under it, and then poured into the 
enemy ranks an appalling, rolling fire of their 
own that went within an ace of winning the day. 
But then Saxe threw in his last and most fiery 
mounted reserves, the Maison du Roi and the 
Irish Brigade under Thomond. Beneath this 
new pressure from the household cavalry and 
the Wild Geese, the battered British were 
compelled to retreat. Deserted by his Dutch 
allies under Waldeck, Cumberland led his 
bruised columns with admirable stolidity to- 
wards the sheltering guns of Ath. The French 
staff clustered round their Marshal to con- 
gratulate him. We have been given a graphic 
picture of him at this crowning moment: 
“ sprawling in his chair, convulsed with agony, 
a yellow saliva dripping from his mouth, while 

















his physician waited to tap him.” “ Les 
Anglais ont été étrillés en chiens courtauds !”’ he 
gasped. Carlyle afterwards put it more primly: 
“Britannic Majesty is not successful this 
season.” 

Reward was piled on reward. Maurice was 
given the chateau of Chambord, a pension of 
fifty thousand livres, the right to park his coach 
in the royal courtyard, the privilege of occupy- 
ing a stool (which no doubt he needed) in His 
Majesty’s presence. His triumphs continued. 
Cumberland retired to Britain to deal with the 
45, leaving his opponent to snap up Tournai, 
Ath, Bruges, Oudenarde, Ostende and Ghent. 
On February 26th, 1746, Maurice entered 
Brussels itself. Almost the whole of the 
Austrian Netherlands was in his possession. 
Then he went on to win the battle of Roucoux, 
to reduce Holst and Ostl in Dutch Flanders, 
and to win his final victory by again vanquish- 
ing Cumberland, this time on the bloody field 
of Laufeldt, near Maastricht. 

The sequel to these triumphs was bitter. 
The country on whose behalf he had wrested 
these prizes now proceeded to squander them. 
The French delegates to the Congress. of Aix- 
La-Chapelle managed to throw away every 
single trump that Maurice had placed in their 
hand. When the Peace was finally concluded, 
it was seen that the only power to benefit from 
the long exhausting war was, ironically, 
Prussia. Maurice retired in a rage to Chambord, 
to begin the final phase of his extraordinary 
existence. 

The two years that were left to him were 
sordid and fantastic. He lived them on the 
epic scale of a primitive war-lord. Orgies 
alternated with parades. He drilled his regi- 
ment of Uhlans and his “ Colonial Brigade ” 
of negroes on the vast parade-ground across 
which one can still walk. He galloped in the 
enormous park with the herds of wild horses 
that he had imported from the Ukraine. He 
drove up the escalier d’honneur in his coach- 
and-six. He listened to opera in his private 
theatre. He slept in a room hung with cap- 
tured colours and guarded by fifty men. He 
was bored, ill, tired, sated: yet his restless 
imagination still evolved fantastic schemes. He 
applied to the King to conquer Corsica, to 
colonize Tobago and Madagascar, to establish 
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a Jewish kingdom in America. But Paris had 
grown tired of wars and generals, and the court 
was deaf to him. There was nothing left for 
Maurice to do but die; and this he did, “ of a 
putrid fever,” on November 30th, 1750. 

One may visit the room where he breathed 
his last and stare at the four-poster bed. One 
can look out across the plum-coloured roofs of 
Francis I’s forlorn palace towards the deserted 
parade-ground and the rank, desolate park. 
Nothing of the pomp of the great Marshal 
survives. The whole interior of Chambord was 
stripped and gutted during the Revolution. 
The only relic of Maurice that remains is a 
huge, bulbous, shattered porcelain stove in the 
entrance hall. 

A year before his death, Maurice had travel- 
led to Sans Souci to be entertained by Frederick 
the Great. Carlyle describes the meeting in 
tart terms: “‘ a meeting of two Suns, or of ne 
Sun and one immense Tar-Barrel.” As one 
might expect, Carlyle detested Maurice and all 
his works; but his account of the man is so 
accurate and entertaining that a portion of it 
deserves to be quoted: 


“No one,” he concedes, “ needed to be 
braver. He had great good-nature, too, though of 
hot temper and so full of multifarious voracities ; 
a substratum of inarticulate good sense withal, and 
much magnanimity run wild, or run to seed. A 
big-limbed, washing, perpendicular sort of 
fellow; haughty of face, but jolly, too; with a big, 
not ugly strut ;—captivating to the French nation, 
and fit God of War for that susceptive People. 
Understood their Army also, what it was then and 
there; and how, by theatricals and otherwise, to 
get a great deal of fire out of it.” 


Shortly before he died, he performed France 
a last odd service. He produced, as a late addi- 
tion to his illegitimate brood, a girl whose 
great-grand-daughter would have viewed the 
“ multifarious voracities” of her scandalous old 
ancestor with a tolerant and understanding eye. 
She was George Sand: a woman connected by 
birth with the Rocklitz, Aurora von Koenigs- 
marck and Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

How high are we to rate Maurice de Saxe 
as a general ? I detect in him, in his period as 
senior French commander, a military sobriety 
akin to Wellington’s. Like Wellington, he had 
served a long and fruitful apprenticeship in 
many theatres of war; he always paid great 
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The chateau of Chambord, Saxe’s reward for his victory at Fontenoy, 
where “‘ orgies alternated with parades ” 


attention to the training and welfare of his men; 
he could be patient and foxy, and could fight a 
long spoiling action; he always chose better 
ground than his opponent and made better use 
of it. Above all, he possessed a definite, simple 
and bold sense of strategy, something of a 
rarity in those times. “ Saxe’s plan for reducing 
the Allies,” writes Fortescue, “‘ was in fact 
uniformly the same throughout the whole of the 
war, namely to cut off their communications 
with the sea on one side and with Germany on 
the other.” In this plan he succeeded 
admirably. 

Taking his complete character into account, 
however, it is certainly not with a figure like 
Wellington that one would compare him. Like 
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many others of his contemporary comrades-in- 
arms, his closest modern analogues would seem 
to be the Wehrmacht Panzer generals. He 
resembles one of those brilliant, greedy oppor- 
tunists whom Wheeler-Bennett pictures scram- 
bling for batons and ritterkreuz on the steppes 
of Russia, the plains of Poland, the meadows of 
Flanders. Vain, childish, virile, hard-bitten, 
chivalrous when it suited him, unsurpassed at 
his own trade, we can catch echoes of his 
career in the pages of the autobiographies of 
many German senior officers of the Second 
World War. Maurice would have enjoyed the 
last war. He would have done well in it; and 
the royalties from his memoirs would have 
tided him over until the next campaign. 
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BREST-LITOVSK 


IR 

, in the last paragraph of his letter, Mr. Rothstein 
touched upon something which has been puzzling 
me ever since Sydney Bailey’s article appeared in 
August. May I try to put the question more bluntly ? 

Mr. Bailey wrote an article of great interest which 
quite clearly showed that Trotsky, in spite of much 
clever twisting and turning and prevarication, 
utterly failed to achieve anything which he had 
attempted. Reading the evidence as contained in 
the article, one can only conclude that Stalin was 
right when he said that “ Trotsky’s delaying policy 
resulted in more onerous terms being imposed.” 
Up to this point all is clear. Then, to the reader’s 
complete astonishment, Mr. Bailey sums up... 
“Yet the verdict of history seems to be that, diplo- 
matically speaking, Trotsky was the victor of Brest- 
Litovsk.”” This immediately raises three questions. 
(1) Is the statement with regard to the “ verdict of 
history ” in fact correct ? (2) Does Mr. Bailey dis- 
agree with it ? In which case he may well be right 
and his article makes good sense. (3) Does he agree 
with it ? In which case he appears to have written 
the wrong article. If, as I suspect, No. 3 represents 
the position, could Mr. Bailey please be asked to 
tell us how, on the evidence of this article, it is 
possible to regard Trotsky as the victor of Brest- 
Litovsk ? 

Yours, etc., 
PATRICK W. DOUGHERTY, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


SIR WILLIAM WALLER 
Sir, 

I have read with extreme interest Mr. Woolrych’s 
illuminating article on the Yorkshire treaty of 
neutrality 1642. However, I would level criticism 
at one particular remark made in the last paragraph 
of his article. —The choice of Pym as a whole-hearted 
supporter of the Parliamentary cause is completely 
justified, but that of Sir William Waller is, I feel, a 
little unfortunate. Waller was first and foremost a 
military man who received his knighthood as the 
result of his exploits in the Low Countries in the 
services of the Confederate Princes. Here, surely, is 
an example of a military character drawn into a web 
of political intrigue that he never from the very start 
understood. A personal incident, Clarendon tells 
us, dictated the military position he adopted in the 
Civil War. He suffered at the hands of the Star 
Chamber over a quarrel occasioned by one of his 
first wife’s relations, and from that time, “‘ embibed 
warm prejudices in favour of Presbyterian discipline,” 
becoming “‘ a decided opponent of the Court.” 

_But for this personal incident in his life, I cer- 
tainly do not believe that he would have taken the 
side he did. He may have been just as neutral as 
many of the Yorkshire gentry or, more likely, as a 
soldier taken the highest bid for his services. As 
regards his political ineptitude, one has only to refer 
to the incident in London in 1643 when he was 
built up as a rival to Essex for the control of the 
Parliamentary army. Hatred against Essex seems to 
have been the only reason for this. 

Yours, etc., 
J. D. Cook, 
The University, Manchester. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





i. HEAD OF THE CHURCH 
IR, 

In his article on the Elizabethan Archbishops in 
your October issue, Mr. Deryck Abel asserts that 
by the Act of Supremacy of 1559 “ the Queen (was) 
henceforth designated Supreme Head.” This is 
what the Act, seeking the widest basis of support, 
was careful to avoid. The operative clause is the 
ninth which prescribes the oath to be taken by lay 
and ecclesiastical officers: “‘I, A.B., do utterly 
testify and declare in my conscience, That the 
Queen’s Highness is the only supreme governor 
of this realm...” 

In the Introduction to Select Statutes Prothero 
comments: “* It does not restore the title of ‘ supreme 
head’ conferred upon Henry VIII, nor does it 
revive those statutes . . . which may almost be said 
to have endowed him with the authority of Pope and 
Council combined.” 

The same concilatory policy may be discerned 
in the hastily issued Prayer Book. Mr. Abel des- 
cribes this as “a revision mainly (though not 
exclusively) based on the Prayer Book of 1552.” 
A revision of what? The Marian Reaction knew no 
common prayer book; it used the specialized Latin 
service books of the late medieval Church. The 
Elizabethan Prayer Book was the Book of 1552 with 
only (but significantly) four alterations. The words 
of administration from Cranmer’s first Book of 1549 
were added and the rubric restoring the traditional 
ornaments. There were two omissions: the words 
“* from the tyranny of the Bysshop of Rome and al 
his detestable enormities ” from the litany; and the 
celebrated Black Rubric, not part of that book as it 
left the hand of Cranmer anyway. These were 
gestures of conciliation to conservative opinions in 
the Church. Whitgift’s Lambeth Articles were 
similar gestures in the direction of the Calvinists in 
Cambridge. ‘‘ His first motive was to secure peace 
and concord as rapidly as possible among the dis- 
putants there,” observes P. M. Dawley in his recent 
book. Whitgift maintained to Thomas Neville of 
Trinity, that he had no ulterior purpose. 

Yours, etc., 
(The Revd.) P. L. C. RICHARDS, 
Stonehouse, Glos. 


STAGE-COACH RADAR 
SIR, 
While travelling by car along a country road at 
night recently, I noticed that even with the aid of 
headlights and “cats eyes,” numerous reflecting 
signs and tarmac roads, nocturnal motoring is an 
exacting business. 

How then, I asked myself, did the stage-coach 
driver of old manage, in the inky blackness with no 
headlights, road signs and only imperfect highways ? 
Was it through experience on his part or that of his 
horses or did he develop a kind of radar enabling 
him to follow the road in the dark ? 

Dickens describes many coach journeys, but I 
cannot recall his explaining this, probably because his 
contemporaries were familiar with the explanation. 

Yours, etc., 
GorRDON HUNTLEY, 
Newport, Mon. 
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Procession of Portuguese Fidalgos, attended by a negro servant, from a Japanese seventeenth-century screen 


of Japan: 1636-1639 


The decision of the early seventeenth-century rulers of fapan to adopt a severely 
isolationist policy marked an important stage in the relations of East and West 


By C. R. BOXER 


a proposition which is arguable—surely one 

of these was in 1636-1639 when the Toku- 
gawa military dictatorship (or Bakufu, lit., 
“ curtain-government,” as it was familiarly 
called) decided to stop the incipient overseas 
expansion of Japan, and to reverse the process 
by confining all Japanese to their native islands. 
The Bakufu simultaneously reduced all foreign 
intercourse with Japan to a strictly limited and 
closely controlled trade with a handful of 
Dutch and Chinese merchants at Nagasaki. 
These fateful decisions inaugurated a policy of 


|: HISTORY HAS ANY TURNING POINTS at all— 


national isolation which was maintained with 
remarkable resolution for over two centuries. 
It is the object of this article to consider why 
the Bakufu acted as it did and whether the 
decision was unavoidable. 

The Portuguese mariners, merchants, and 
missionaries who pioneered the overseas ex- 
pansion of Europe reached East Asia at a time 
singularly favourable for themselves. Ming 
China, the sole Asian power capable of coping 
with a European fleet on equal terms, had 
suddenly adopted an isolationist policy some 
seventy years earlier, after sending large and 








well-found fleets as far as the Persian Gulf and 
East Africa. Moreover, the Ming emperors 
had placed a ban on all trade and intercourse 
with Japan, owing to the ravages committed 
by the “ dwarf-robbers” along the China 
coast, although this ban was not always strictly 
enforced. By thus voluntarily circumscribing 
their own naval power and the ability of their 
subjects to trade with their neighbours, the 
Ming had created a situation which enabled 
the Portuguese to become the indispensable 
middlemen in the trade of China with Japan. 

The Far East in the sixteenth century was 
the meeting-place of a world of dear silver and a 
world of cheap silver. The relative value of 
gold and silver was closer in China than it 
was in contemporary Europe, India, or America 
and the Chinese demand for silver was appar- 
ently insatiable. “ They will as soon part with 
their blood as it, having once possession,” 
wrote a merchant of the English East India 
Company in 1636, and this was equally true 
during the previous century. In Japan, on the 
other hand, thanks to the development of new 
silver-mines, the relative value of gold and 
silver approximated more closely to that 
obtaining in Europe. Moreover, although 
Japan was a silk-producing country, the 
Japanese much preferred Chinese silk to their 
own, since it was of greatly superior quality. 
Hence the Portuguese made vast profits by 
exchanging Chinese silk and gold for Japanese 
silver (and later, copper) bullion. They did 
this both on their own account, but also, and 
increasingly, as carriers and brokers for Chinese 
and Japanese principals, who were forbidden to 
trade direct with each other by the Ming 
exclusion laws. The profitable nature of this 
Portuguese, carrying-trade is best shown by 
the meteoric rise of their terminal ports in 
China and Japan. Macao, which was occupied 
by some Portuguese merchants in 1555, and 
Nagasaki, which was granted to the Portuguese 
Jesuits in 1571, were both obscure fishing- 
hamlets when the “ Black Ships ”! first visited 
them. By the end of the century these two 
ports were among the most prosperous in the 
whole of Asia. 


‘ Kuro-fune, the Japanese term for the Portuguese 
carracks or “‘ Great Ships ” (Ndos). 


The Spaniards in the Philippines were like- 
wise well placed for participating in the trade 
with China and Japan after their occupation of 
Manila in 1571. Within two years of the 
Spanish conquest of Luzon, Manila had be- 
come what it remained for the next two 
centuries, commercially little more than a way- 
station between China and Mexico, where 
Chinese silk was exchanged for American silver. 
The amount of Mexican and Peruvian silver 
which was shipped yearly to Manila for this 
purpose averaged about two million silver 
pesos—an exceedingly sore point with the 
mercantilists of Seville and Madrid, who con- 
stantly complained of this continual drain of 
silver to China. Manila’s trade with Japan, on 
the other hand, was not nearly so important. 
The Spaniards did not need Japanese silver to 
finance their China trade, and after the union 
of the Spanish and Portuguese crowns in 1580 
(a union which lasted until 1640), the govern- 
ment at Madrid accepted, by and large, the 
Portuguese contention that this trade should 
be monopolized by Macao. Spanish-Japanese 
relations were also bedevilled by mutual mis- 
trust for politico-religious reasons. The 
Japanese were chiefly interested in trade with 
Manila, but the Spaniards at Manila were 
chiefly interested in the conversion of the 
Japanese to Christianity. Nor was this last 
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Gifts are landed from a Portuguese ship, as shown on a 
Japanese screen of the period 
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factor by any means absent from Luso- 
Japanese relations; for in the Iberian colonial 
empires God and Mammor, when they were 
not hand in hand, were seldom far apart. 

The first Portuguese traders reached Japan 
in 1543, and six years later the first missionary, 
St. Francis Xavier, landed at Kagoshima. The 
Jesuit mission in Japan, which was under the 
patronage of the Portuguese crown and theore- 
tically financed by the royal treasury (but in 
reality by Jesuit participation in the Macao- 
Nagasaki silk trade), flourished exceedingly after 
a rather slow and difficult start. Several of the 
daimyé, or territorial feudal lords, were con- 
verted, and some of them encouraged, or 
compelled, their vassals to adopt the new faith. 
It is commonly alleged that many converts 
accepted baptism from the Jesuit missionaries 
in the hope of getting European firearms, or 
Chinese gold and silk, on favourable terms from 
the Portuguese traders. These mercenary 
motives may have been zn inducement to some 
converts; but there were many others who were 
ruined by their change of faith and yet remained 
steadfast. The readire3s with which Japanese 
of all ranks received Christianity, and the 
fervour with which many of them clung to it 
in time of persecution, is rather surprising. 
Japan was then in the throes of the sengoku- 
iidai, or endemic civil-war period, when nearly 
every daimyo’s hand was against his neigh- 
bour, and the “Heavenly Lord” (Tenn), or 
Emperor at Ky6to, was an impoverished puppet 
in the hands of the contending military clans. 
Living conditions were particularly hard for 
the peasantry, whose days were indeed apt to 
be few and evil. It has been suggested that the 
somewhat “ revivalist” and ecstatic methods 
of proselytism adopted by the Jesuits in Japan 
made a special appeal to the down-trodden 
peasantry of Kyiishii (where the number of 
converts was greatest), satisfying their emo- 
tional needs in a time of hardship and danger. 

The unification of Japan, after centuries of 
civil war, was the work of three successive 
military dictators, Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582), 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1538-1598), and Toku- 
gawa lTeyasu (1542-1616). | Nobunaga not 
merely tolerated but actively encouraged the 
spread of Christianity, which he regarded as a 
useful counterweight to the activities of certain 


militant Buddhist sects. The missionaries at 
one time had high hopes of his conversion, 
although these were dashed shortly before his 
death when he put in hand measures for his 
own deification. Hideyoshi at first continued 
Nobunaga’s policy, and even solicited the aid 
of Jesuit missionaries and Portuguese ships in 
his projected (but as it proved abortive) con- 
quest of Korea and China. But after his 
conquest of Kyiishii in 1587, when he saw for 
himself the influence which the Jesuits exerted 
not only over the converted peasantry but on 
the feudal lords, he made a sudden volte-face 
and issued a decree banishing all foreign mis- 
sionaries to Macao and forbidding further 
proselytism. Yet he made no attempt strictly 
to enforce this decree, and connived at the 
return of the Jesuits to the fiefs of the Christian 
daimyé, where they continued to work dis- 
creetly and in disguise “‘ as we do in England.” 
The wording of his edict made it crystal clear 
that his anger was directed solely against mili- 
tant Christian propaganda, which he regarded 
as undermining the traditional faiths of Shin- 
toism and Buddhism, and so endangering the 
national fabric of “‘ the land of the Gods.” 
The edict expressly stated that the Portuguese 
merchants would be warmly welcomed as 
hitherto, and that foreign trade would continue 
to receive government encouragement and 
patronage. In other words, it was aimed at 
God and not at Mammon. 

Some of the Buddhist opponents of Chris- 
tianity had long spread reports that the mis- 
sionaries were merely acting as spies and 
forerunners—fifth-columnists, we should say 
nowadays—for the Iberian conguistadores, as 
evidenced by the cooperation between the Cross 
and the sword in the conquest of Mexico, Peru, 
and the Philippines. How far Hideyoshi really 
believed this, it is difficult to say. This was 
certainly the excuse he gave when he confis- 
cated the cargo of the great Manila galleon 
San Felipe, which was stranded off Tosa on 
her voyage to Mexico in 1596, and when he 
crucified some of the Spanish friars who had 
entered the country, ostensibly as envoys, a 
few years earlier. But his continued connivance 
at the presence of the more tactful Jesuits, and 
his toleration of the majority of the Christian 
daimyé, indicate that he did not take this 














A “Red-Seal” ship of about 1630 : note the fapanese adaptation of European rigging 


particular allegation very seriously. When the 
governor of the Philippines protested against 
the crucifixion of the friars, Hideyoshi re- 
torted: “If perchance, either religious or 
secular Japanese proceeded to your kingdoms 
and preached the law of Shinto therein, dis- 
quieting and disturbing the public peace and 
tranquillity thereby, would you, as lord of the 
soil, tolerate this ? Certainly not; and there- 
fore by this you can judge what I have done.” 
It was the threat of social change and the dis- 
ruption of the existing feudal order, rather 
than the fear of foreign invasion, that caused 
Hideyoshi and his successors to regard Chris- 
tianity as a dangerously subversive religion. 
After Hideyoshi’s death, Ieyasu crushed the 
power of the Toyotomi and established the 
hegemony of the Tokugawa family, whose 
successive heads ruled the country in the 
_ emperor’s name with the title and power of 


Shdgun or Generalissimo. Unlike his two 
predecessors, Ieyasu was an ardent Buddhist; 
but, like them, he was most anxious to en- 
courage foreign trade. Indeed, he not only 
encouraged the well-established Macao silk 
trade but gave a warm welcome to the Dutch 
and English merchant-adventurers who visited 
Japan in the early seventeenth century, un- 
accompanied by missionaries. He also fostered 
the development of a native mercantile marine 
which had been begun by Hideyoshi. These 
“ red-seal ” ships, as they were called from the 
vermilion shdgunal passport which they car- 
ried, replaced the earlier piratical craft which 
had ravaged the China coast, and they estab- 
lished Japanese mercantile communities in 
Tongking, Cambodia, and Siam. The capital 
for these ventures was found partly by the 
Shégun himself, partly by a few daimyéd, but 
mostly by a rising class of merchant-capitalists 

















in south-west Japan. Such being the attitude 
of the Japanese government to foreigners and 
foreign trade, what was that of the people in 
general ? 

The natural reaction of the Far East to its 
earliest visitors from the West can be gauged 
from the remarks attributed to the Chinese 
interpreter with the Portuguese pioneers who 
landed at Tanegashima in 1543. “ These 
men,” he is alleged to have said, “ are traders 
from Seinamban.2_ They understand to a 
certain degree the distinction between Superior 
and Inferior, but I do not know whether they 
have a proper system of ceremonial etiquette. 
They eat with their fingers, instead of with 
chopsticks such as we use. They show their 
feelings without any self-control. They can- 
not understand the meaning of written charac- 
ters. They are people who spend their lives 
roving far and wide. They have no fixed abode 
and barter things which they have for those 
which they lack; but on the whole they are a 
harmless sort of people.” 

The Japanese were immensely impressed 
by the Portuguese firearms (which they speedily 
copied), and greatly intrigued by the gigantic 
Negro slaves—Nobunaga took one around 
with him until he was killed. But subsequent 
familiarity seems to have bred mutual con- 
tempt, at any rate up to a point. A leading 
Jesuit missionary noted in 1583 that the Por- 
tuguese traders seldom went inland from the 
Kyushi' ports, “and because of the great 
difference in language, manners and customs, 
the Japanese think very little of them, and they 
still less of the Japanese.” The conversion of 
many Japanese to Christianity and the spend- 
thrift nature of many Portuguese evidently 
helped to improve matters somewhat, as we 
find a Dutch merchant writing about conditions 
at Nagasaki in 1610: “‘ The Great Ship coming 
from Macao usually has about 200 or more 
merchants on board who go ashore at once, 
each one of them taking a house wherein to 
lodge with his servants and slaves. They 
take no heed of what they spend and nothing 
is too costly for them. Sometimes they dis- 
burse in the 7 or 8 months that they stay in 


«Lit. “ South-west Barbary,” | Nambanjin, 
Southern Barbarians,” was the generic Japanese 
term for the Portuguese and Spaniards. 








Nagasaki more than 250,000 or 300,000 taels, 
through which the populace profit greatly, and 
this is one of the reasons why the latter are still 
very friendly to them.” Some marriages, and 
much concubinage, took place between Por- 
tuguese men and Japanese women; and the 
ecclesiastical authorities at Macao deplored the 
fact that many of the offspring of these unions 
were not only illegitimate but unbaptized. 

If secular Luso-Japanese contacts were 
thus largely confined to commerce and sex, 
the Jesuit missionaries, who all studied the 
language intensively, were able to exert more 
influence in the realms of art and ideas. They 
introduced printing with movable metal types; 
and some of the devotional works that they 
published in Japanese translation had a con- 
siderable vogue. Perhaps the most popular was 
the Sinner’s Guide of the famous Spanish 
Dominican, Fr. Luis de Granada, which in- 
cidentally also ran through two editions in 
contemporary Protestant England. The Jesuits 
introduced European-style painting in oils, 
but the few surviving examples of this art are 
less interesting than the more purely Japanese 
Namban-byébu, or “Southern Barbarian 
screens.” These screens vividly portray the 
arrival of the “ Black Ships” from Goa and 
Macao, the disembarkation of the gaily-dressed 
fidalgos with their stalwart Negro slaves, and 
the presents of Arabian horses, Bengal tigers, 
peacocks and other exotic animals which were 
offered to Japanese grandees. Some of these 
screens were presented by the Portuguese to 
the “Great Sophy” (Shah Abbas II) of 
Persia and to the Great Moghul (Jahangir), 
who were apparently delighted with them. 

Despite the theoretical ban on Christianity 
from 1587 onwards, there was a positive craze 
for European fashions at Hideyoshi’s court a 
few years before his death. The courtiers 
dressed in half-Europeanized clothing, and 
even Hideyoshi was seen on occasion carrying a 
Catholic rosary. It was also the fashion to 
interlard one’s speech with Portuguese words, 
a few of which still survive in the language. 
More important was the wholesale adoption of 
firearms, to which allusion has been made 
above, and the introduction of tobacco. Just as 
in the contemporary England of King James I, 
the Bakufu fulminated and legislated against 














TOYOTOMI HIDEYOSHI: 
during his last years there was a “‘ 


the use of the “ noxious weed ” in Japan; but 
the counterblasts of the Barbarian-subduing 
Generalissimo were as futile as those of the 
British Solomon. The Japanese, like the 
Athenians of old, have always “ yearned after 
some new thing”; and both the religion and 
the curiosities brought by the Southern Bar- 
barians received a friendly welcome from the 
people in general. By the end of the sixteenth 
century the Iberian missionaries were minister- 
ing to a Christian community of some three 
hundred thousand souls, while Nagasaki vied 
with Manila and Macao for the title of “ the 
Rome of the Far East.” 

When the celebrated Will Adams and his 
shipmates of the Liefde drifted to Japan in the 
year 1600, the Portuguese Jesuits, who foresaw 


positive craze for European fashions ”’ 
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“* despite the theoretical ban on Christianity from 1587 onwards,” 


at his court 


the contamination of their flock if the heretics 
were allowed to establish themselves, suggested 
that the Japanese authorities should crucify 
the newcomers as pirates. The advice was not 
taken, and the Dutch and English speedily 
retaliated in kind, pointing out that capital 
punishment was inflicted on any Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who were caught in their respective 
countries. They urged the Bakufu to expel all 
the Jesuits and friars from Japan as subversive 
fifth-columnists, who were preparing a docile 
Christian community to cooperate with poten- 
tial Spanish and Portuguese invaders. These 
allegations powerfully reinforced the old argu- 
ments of the militant Confucianists and 
Buddhists; and Ieyasu began increasingly to 
pay heed to them as he became a more fervent 
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“* most anxious to distinguish between God and Mammon .. . 


unlike Hideyoshi, however, he resolutely enforced the expulsion of the missionaries” 


Buddhist in his old age. He was also pre- 
judiced against the native Christians, since the 
majority of them had sided with the House of 
Toyotomi, which was only finally crushed in 
the Osaka campaign of 1615. A series of un- 
savoury scandals in the Christian community 
further embittered him against the missionaries 
and their converts; and in 1614 he issued a 
decree banishing the former to Macao and 
ordering the latter to renounce their faith and 
join one of the Buddhist sects. 

As with Hideyoshi in 1587, Ieyasu was most 
anxious to distinguish between God and 
Mammon. He gave the Portuguese traders 
from Macao emphatic assurances that he would 
not interfere with them, provided that they 
refrained from aiding and abetting the mis- 
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sionaries. Unlike Hideyoshi, however, he 
resolutely enforced the expulsion of the mis- 
sionaries, although some evaded arrest and 
went into hiding. The Portuguese, moreover, 
unlike the Dutch and the English, were not 
prepared to separate God and Mammon. 
When they found that diplomatic protests were 
unavailing, they smuggled the missionaries 
into Japan disguised as laymen, and secretly 
gave them and their converts what aid and 
comfort they could. 

Ieyasu had held his hand for so long mainly 
because he was concerned to keep the Macao 
silk trade, but his son and grandson cared 
nothing for commerce and had the true feudal 
military mentality. When the King of Siam 
complained about the misconduct of some 
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The “‘ Sinner’s Guide,” 1599, printed in Fapanese, 
with title-page in Portuguese, Japanese and Latin 


Japanese merchants, the Shdgun Hidetada 
(1579-1632) replied that he should kill them 
out of hand, since “ merchants are fond of gain 
and given up to greed, and abominable fellows 
of this kind ought not to escape punishment.” 
The third Tokugawa Shégun, Iemitsu (1603- 
1651), was even more ruthless, and he was 
firmly resolved to extirpate Christianity as 
subversive of the established feudal order in 
general and of the hegemony of the House of 
Tokugawa in particular. The English, having 
found their agency at Hirado unprofitable, had 
voluntarily withdrawn from the Japan trade in 
1623, and the Spaniards had been expelled a 
few years later, thus leaving only the Dutch at 
Hirado and the Portuguese and Chinese at 
Nagasaki. The Portuguese trade was conducted 
under increasingly galling restrictions, and 
most of the missionaries who tried to smuggle 
themselves into the country were caught, 
savagely tortured, and killed if they would not 
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“‘A combination of a jacquerie and a religious rising” 
was crushed by the capture of Hara Castle in 1638 


recant. Every kind of pressure and inducement 
was applied to make the native Christians 
recant, and those who remained steadfast to 
the end likewise died agonizing deaths at the 
stake or in the pit. 

“The blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
Church ”; but in this instance the ferocity of 
the persecutors triumphed over the devotion 
of the missionaries in the end. The Portuguese 
stopped smuggling in the latter after 1630, 
perceiving that the Bakufu meant what it said 
when it threatened to burn alive all the Macao 
traders at Nagasaki if they brought in any more 
priests. The Spaniards at Manila were less 
easily intimidated; and missionaries were 
occasionally smuggled in by that route. The 
Dutch had suggested that the Japanese should 
join with them in attacking Macao and Manila, 
as only by the occupation of those Iberian bases 
could the entry of the missionaries effectively 
be prevented. In 1637 the Bakufu resolved to 
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take the first step; and it was agreed that a 
Japanese expeditionary force, convoyed by 
Dutch East-Indiamen, would launch an attack 
on Luzon. It is tempting to speculate on what 
might have happened if the Japanese invasion 
of the Philippines in 1941 had been anticipated 
by three centuries ; but things fell out otherwise. 

In the winter of 1637-38, the crypto- 
Catholic peasantry of Shimabara and Amakusa, 
near Nagasaki, rose in rebellion against the un- 
bearable tyranny of their feudal lords. Chris- 
tianity’s roots in this corner of Kyishii were 
deep; and the revolt was a combination of a 
jacquerie and a religious rising. It was only 
suppressed after four months’ bitter fighting, 
over thirty thousand rebels of all ages and both 
sexes being slaughtered in the final capture of 
their stronghold, Hara Castle, in April 1638. 
The Bakufu was surprised and dismayed at the 
relatively poor showing of the samurai—the 
professional military class—against untrained, 
half-starved, and ill-armed peasants; and the 
projected invasion of Luzon was therefore 
cancelled. Instead of attacking militant Roman 
Catholicism in its strongholds on the China 
Sea, the Bakufu resolved hermetically to seal 
the country against it. Iemitsu and his advisers 
considered that this was the only way to preserve 
the Tokugawa supremacy and to prevent any 
social or political changes in feudal Japan. 

A series of decrees, promulgated by the 
Bakufu in 1633-1636, had already forbidden 
any Japanese to go abroad on pain of death; 
and the same penalty applied to those already 
abroad who tried to return. The construction 
of ocean-going junks was prohibited, and 
Japan’s budding mercantile marine thus legis- 
lated out of existence. One loophole for contact 
with Catholicism still remained, and that was 
now stopped. In August 1639, the Macao 


traders at Nagasaki were likewise banished 
from Japan on pain of death, being told that 
they were lucky to escape with their lives since 
they were suspected of fomenting the Shima- 
bara rebellion. Despite the categorical nature 
of this edict, the Portuguese sent an embassy, 
comprising seventy-four persons, to Nagasaki 
next year to plead for some mitigation of this 
order. They were executed en masse, with the 
exception of thirteen sailors, who were sent 
back to Macao to tell their compatriots that the 
Bakufu was literally in deadly earnest. In 1641 
the Dutch were brought round from Hirado 
and installed in the artificial islet of Deshima 
in Nagasaki harbour, where they and the 
Chinese were allowed to continue trading under 
the most stringent conditions and regulations. 
The so-called “ Christian century ” of Japanese 
history was closed. 

“* All change, for whatever reason, is to be 
deprecated,” a Hanoverian royal Duke re- 
marked; and this sentiment epitomizes the 
attitude of the Bakufu in 1636-1640. Terrified 
lest the Tozama, or “‘ Outside Lords ”—those 
daimyo who were not hereditary vassals or 
allies of the Tokugawa—might seek Iberian 


-aid against the central government, fearful lest 


the rise of a merchant-class should undermine 
their own economic power, and deeply appre- 
hensive of the impact of militant Roman 
Catholicism on the down-trodden peasantry, 
the Shégun and his confidential advisers 
decided to freeze Japanese life in the existing 
feudal pattern, and to guard against the dangers 
of political, economic, and religious changes by 
restricting Japan’s contacts with the outer 
world to the narrow little window at Nagasaki. 
The attempt was made with great determina- 
tion and complete ruthlessness; but to what 
extent it was successful is another story. 


GUIDE TO FURTHER READING 


James Murdoch, A History of Japan during the century of early foreign Intercourse, 1542-1651 (Kobe, 1903. 
Reprinted London, 1942, as Vol. II of his History of Japan); 
C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century in fapan, 1549-1650 (California and Cambridge University Press, 1951); 
G. B. Sansom, The Western World and fapan (London, 1950); 
J. Laures, S. J., The Catholic Church in Japan. A Short History (Tokyo, 1954). 
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From “ Chateau de la Malmaison,” par L. de Quellern, Paris, 1907. By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


EMPIRE 


The bedroom of the Empress Josephine at Malmaison by JFacob-Desmalter: about 1800. 
The wall-hangings are of later date 
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From “‘ Styles de France,"’ Plaisir de France, Paris, 1954. By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


RESTAURATION 


Rosewood furniture of the period, with modern upholstery. 


Outlines are still Neo-Classical, 


but ‘* blurred and domesticated ” 


French Taste from 1800 to 1900 
By BRIAN READE 


During the nineteenth century French taste reflected the social and political 
trends of the period; but it was also much influenced, from time to time, 
by the work of English craftsmen. 


HE NEO-CLASSIC STYLE LASTED in France, 

as in most other European countries, 

until about 1840, by which time it was 
still living, but no longer fashionable. It had 
been conceived by the antiquarians of the 
eighteenth century, and it made a sympathetic 
background to Republicanism during the 
Revolutionary period. But with the rise of 
Napoleon, its character changed. Already by 
1804 it had become imperial. Military motifs, 
such as lances, sabres and axes, sprang forth 
alongside Classical palmettes and caryatides in 
the new furniture of the Empire: gilding and 
ormolu, which had been used sparingly in the 
1790’s, returned to encrust more geometrical, 


more archaeological shapes. Long before 
Waterloo, it was clear that no other monarch 
since Louis XIV had taken such a lead as 
Napoleon in creating the style of his environ- 
ment. It was an eagle, however, not an emblem 
of the sun that kept watch on his court, and 
there is a menacing air about things which 
survive from that epoch. The workmanship of 
the time, like the symmetrical conceptions of 
the architects Percier and Fontaine, who did 
most of the designs for the imperial furniture, 
had two outstanding characteristics: efficiency 
and mechanical finish. To pass through an 
Empire room is like inspecting a guard of 
honour. 
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By courtesy of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris 


LE STYLE CATHEDRALE: from a contemporary water-colour. This style was particularly cultivated by 
the Duchesse de Berry and other leaders of Royalist society under Charles X (1824-1830) 


Outside the court circle, cheap editions of 
masterpieces by Jacob-Desmalter and other 
leading cabinet-makers were produced for the 
bourgeoisie. In these ranges gilding and 
ormolu were less employed, but a similar 
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metallic effect was achieved. Veneers, for 
example, were made of a dull-grained mahog- 
any, inferior to that used in England, but with 
surfaces polished to look like some kind of 
dark red copper. 





When the Bourbons came back after Water- 
loo, the centrifugal forces reversed by con- 
scription and a military programme were set 
free once again, under a more or less constitu- 
tional monarchy. In his youth Louis XVIII 
had been a considerable patron of the luxury 
arts, but by 1815 he had become too weary and 
too cautious to bother about them. His in- 
fluence, if any, was in the direction of relaxa- 
tion. He even admired, or professed to admire, 
Napoleonic features installed in the palaces 
while he had been away. A reaction set in 
immediately against those features. Elaborate 
gilding went out of use, and inlaid decoration 
in wood to some extent superseded ormolu; 
while a stout kind of curve, or console, appeared 
in the furniture legs. 

The outlines of Restauration woodwork 
became blurred and domesticated, but they 
remained Neo-Classical. Forces had arisen, 
meanwhile, in the realm of ideas that were to 
sweep away the principles of Neo-Classicism 
for a generation. An early straw in the prevail- 
ing wind was Chateaubriand’s Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, written by the author during his exile 
in England and published in Paris in 1802. In 
this work he asserted that reason inhibited the 
cultivation of the arts, and that religion, or to 
be more specific, the Catholic version of 
Christianity, was the true source of artistic 
inspiration. By justifying the order of things 
in a remote past, he rationalized his desire for 
a world in which noble authors like himself 
could be the highest form of life. 

A somewhat different brand of Romanticism, 
cultivated in the German states since 1770, was 
introduced to the French in 1814 by Madame 
de Stael’s L’ Allemagne, where she drew atten- 
tion to Schiller and Goethe, and to the com- 
paratively liberal conditions of culture in 
Germany. Her Biedermeier Romanticism suited 
the values of those who supported the July 
Monarchy fifteen years later. The Romanticism 
of Chateaubriand flourished most in the royalist 
and ultramontane patches of France. 

But all these elements were brought to- 
gether in a loose association on several planes 
and by another force, which can be summed up 
in two words: the British. The presence of that 
force was already apparent in 1822 in an article 
by Francois Mignet in the Courier Frangais, 


where the word “ romantisme ” was used for 
the first time in French, with reference to 
Walter Scott. The tastes of the victor are 
sometimes influenced by those of the van- 
quished. In this case it was the other way 
about. Paris at that date was resentfully hypno- 
tized by the poetry, the horses, and the mas- 
culine clothes of the British, not to mention 
the paintings of Landseer and Bonington. Even 
more important was the fact that British indus- 
trialists took advantage of the low state of 
enterprise into which French commerce had 
fallen during the Napoleonic wars. Drastic 
conscription had prevented the evolution of a 
factory system on the English scale; so the 
brass and bronze founders of Birmingham, the 
Sheffield Plate makers, the Staffordshire bone- 
china potters and the Anglo-Irish cut-glass 
manufacturers exploited this state of affairs 
and established their markets in France. 

The element in English designs that 
appealed at first to the fashionable Parisians 
was the Neo-Gothic one, or the Style Cathé- 
drale as it came to be called, which had been 
known since the days of Horace Walpole across 
the Channel, and was therefore ready-made to 
gratify the new interest in Medievalism stimu- 
lated by both Chateaubriand and the German 
Romantic writers. In the year 1827 Acker- 
mann’s Repository issued a plate showing fire- 
irons in this style after designs by Charles 
Augustus Pugin; and one way in which such 
ideas reached the French is indicated by the 
fact that the Ackermann print was copied a 
year or so later, without acknowledgment, in 
Leboux de la Mésangére’s famous series of 
Meubles et Objets de Gout. 

In the centre of Royalist society a nucleus 
of the Cathedral taste was created by Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry, beginning with 
her appearance as a queen of the Middle Ages 
at a ball in 1820. The duchess was a Bourbon 
by birth, from the Neapolitan branch, but she 
was exceptionally popular. Her apartments 
were filled with Gothic, and even Renaissance, 
antiquities. In 1829, a year before she left 
France with Charles X, she gave her celebrated 
Quadrille de Marie Stuart, for which all the 
clothes and accessories were designed by 
Eugéne Lami. This ball was a manifestation of 
Le Style Troubadour, the younger brother of 






































From "L'Orfévrerie Francaise au XVIII et XIXe siécles,"’ par H. Bouilhet, Paris, 1910 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


c. 1827 


Coffee-pot, sugar-bowl, cream-jug and tea-pot of 
stamped silver in the English manner by Charles Odiot 


Le Style Cathédrale, an embodiment of the 
semi-Renaissance backgrounds in Scott’s six- 
teenth-century tales—themselves evidence of a 
shift in historical curiosity away from Classical 
to relatively modern themes. During the reign 
of Louis Philippe the barley-sugar legs and 
arabesque ornament, seen in Troubadour 
furniture, were abandoned for much more 
accurate evocations of the Valois age, until, 
at length, pastiches of Henri II woodwork were 
made in the 1850’s. In the course of this process, 
oak and walnut came back into regular use. 
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The interesting point is that while the Neo- 
Gothic vogue remained a caprice within the 
limits of material culture, the Neo-Renaissance 
movement was taken up whole-heartedly by 
writers and artists of the Romantic School, 
There was, therefore, a link between the 
Duchesse de Berry and her friends on the one 
side, and the Victor Hugo of Hernani on the 
other. Prominent Romantics like Delacroix 
gave costume parties in the 1830’s with a 
Renaissance slant to them, and for a time even 
Balzac’s ideas of good taste were associated with 
antiques of the sixteenth century. 

The Romantic “ genius,” in fact, had basic 
affinities with the Catholic nobleman. Each 
justified his existence by divine right, of a sort: 
each found something to reassure him in the 
bric-a-brac of the great days of France (so he 
felt), before the Age of Reason had under- 
mined his status. Bemused in this way by their 
daydreams of the Picturesque, the Romantics 
came near to being victims of English psy- 
chological warfare; they did not thrive on their 
dreams, and they bequeathed to later genera- 
tions of educated Frenchmen a misguided fear 
of the industrial bourgeoisie. 

Balzac, however, was in two minds about 
taste. He was passionately interested in money, 
perceiving that this commodity had replaced 
both the Napoleonic zeal and the court favour 
of the eighteenth century as the medium of 
power. Yet his intellectual pretensions aligned 
him with the Romantics and against the 
moneyed class which fascinated him. When he 
described the rooms of financiers and indus- 
trialists, he imagined settings where overblown 
Classical motifs predominated. Nevertheless, 
by the time he wrote the Mémoires de Deux 
Jeunes Mariées in 1841 he had become an 
admirer of the genre Pompadour, although this 
particular style reflected the taste of that very 
class. 

The year 1848 was the year of Liberal 
revolutions in Europe, and it was the one, 
moreover, in which Bourbons and Romantics 
retired from their leading réles. By then the 
new upper class had evolved its own forms of 
elegance, the most significant of which was the 
genre Pompadour, also derived in its earliest 
phase from English models. It was first seen 
by the French at the Paris Exhibition of 1827, 





in some examples of silverwork decorated with 
roses and curlicues, recalling German rather 
than French Rococo ornament of the eighteenth 
century, but, in fact, of English provenience 
dating back to about 1810. These embellish- 
ments, together with the underlying forms, had 
been stamped out from metal dies, according 
to a method used for embossed decoration in 
Sheffield Plate manufacture. And the designer 
of the silver, Charles Odiot, had discovered 
both the style and the technique while working 
for the firm of Garrard in London during 
the early 1820’s. 

In 1851 the Neo-Rococo style reached the 
climax of its development in England at the 
Great Exhibition. In France its heyday over- 
lapped the reign of Louis Philippe into that of 
Napoleon III, when it invaded every depart- 
ment of craftsmanship, from the porcelain of 
Jacob Petit to the gilt and somewhat mass- 
produced furniture of plutocratic salons. It 
was a busy and colourful genre, served by 
tradition more and more, yet itself the verna- 
cular of an early machine age. Around 1855 it 
was subjected to Realist pressure and lost its 
Romantic anomalies. But Realism in this 
context was the realism of the Goncourts and 
took the form of antiquarian precision. In 
place of the Style Pompadour, and arising out of 
it, there grew up a new type of Rococo pas- 
tiche, based on the later work of the Buhl 
family, and on eighteenth-century designs by 
Meissonier and others. Thus it came about that 
mere copies of Louis XV furniture represented 
the middle road of orthodox taste in the early 
years of the Third Republic. 

From about 1860 onward furniture with the 
Louis XVI features of garlands and fluting, and 
no cabrioles, was made again, following the 
impetus given to collecting relics of the 1780’s 
by the Empress Eugénie, who made a cult of 
Marie Antoinette and her times. Here was a 
further instance of the growing enthusiasm for 
eighteenth-century surroundings, but in this 
Case not occasioned by industrial movements. 
Considered as a sovereign, Eugénie was of 
course a parvenue: considered as a noble- 
woman, she had a more resonant background 
than her husband, or any of his racketeering 
placemen. By trying to capture the graces 
encircling the ghost of Marie Antoinette she 
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rom ‘‘ Ameublemens Parisiens."’ Paris, c.1845 


By courtesy of the Victori 


ABOUT 1845 


2 and Albert Museum 


LE GENRE POMPADOUR, or early Neo-Rococo style, 
which adorned the salons of the rising moneyed class 


stressed the distance between herself and all 
that part of the beau monde which played up to 
the demi monde. Cora Pearl’s admirers, for 
example, were Buonapartisi to a man, and they 
included not only the Emperor but Prince 
Napoleon, a nephew of Napoleon I, who when 
he looked in the glass saw the image of his 
glorious uncle, melted a little at the fires of life. 
It was this association, undoubtedly, that led 
to the Prince building a house for himself in 
the Pompeian style, reminiscent of the Consular 
period, with plate and furniture to match. 








From “Album de I'Exposition de I'Industrie,” par D. Guilmard, Paris, 1844. By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


NEO-RENAISSANCE. Bed and armoire a glace of rosewood, about 1844, by Lemarchand of Paris 
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La Tenture Moderne,” par E. Prignot, Paris, 1882. By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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From 
THE JAPANESE INFLUENCE. Section of a Salon of the ’eighties, by Prignot 
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There followed, slowly but surely, a revival of 
interest in the Neo-Classical ethos. A book of 
furniture designs by Lenoir, published in 1879, 
included one in the Grecian taste of the 1800’s, 
and as Proust implies, the Empire style returned 
to limited favour, especially in Buonapartist 
circles, at the end of the century. 

Meanwhile the Renaissance, and its works, 
continued to attract intellectuals, with the Duc 
de Luynes, an antiquarian, at the head of them. 
Sculptors like Jean-Jacques Feuchére, who died 
in 1852, had turned to that period for inspira- 
tion. By 1860 the influence on art-school 
training, and therefore on industrial art, of 
the Neo-Mannerist metalworker Froment- 
Meurice, was as marked as the sympathy for 
the Risorgimento shown by artists and writers. 
An allied movement in the same social group 
concentrated on seventeenth-century revivals. 

Louis Napoleon himself took taste very 
much as he found it, being content to leave 
almost all initiative in matters of art policy to 
the Comte de Nieuwerkerke, his Director- 
General of Museums. He was Realist enough, 
however, to believe in the merits of the factory 
system. This system, he felt, answered the 
needs, and in the long run the tastes, of a 
growing population, and he gave substance to 
views of this kind by commissioning what any 
other monarch would have thought a very cheap 
dinner service in electroplate, for use in the 
Tuileries. In that he showed foresight—more 
easily discernible to the eyes of the twentieth 
century than to those of his contemporaries. 

When the Second Empire fell, the French 
were left without a court to centralize the move- 
ments of fashion. It was at this point that the 
Faubourg St. Germain came back as a force to 
be reckoned with, as a kind of shadow court 
nourished on official and ministerial snobbery. 
Among the ancien noblesse, the generation 
which remembered 1848 felt a need to reinforce, 
rather than to expand, their surroundings. 
Though they themselves were interested more 
in the genuine relics of the eighteenth century, 
their conservatism gilded the edge of the 
orthodox taste for eighteenth-century replicas. 
The next generation—children of a class in 
which dominant women were all too numerous 
—grew up with prestige, but with no political 
illusions. Those among them who escaped 


the duties of sport found themselves drawn, 
on the whole, to what was neurotic or anti- 
Realist in contemporary art. Comte Robert de 
Montesquiou, for instance, started a vogue for 
wallpapers and textiles by Morris in the 1880’s, 
not because he shared the artist’s ideas on 
design or society, but because he was a con- 
noisseur of archaistic trends. 

This vogue for Morris productions was the 
last of the stylistic waves to reach France from 
Great Britain in the nineteenth century. More 
important was the wave from Japan, which 
could scarcely have arrived if that country had 
not been opened to commerce with the West 
between 1854 and 1858. As early as 1856 
Bracquemond, the etcher, had been struck by 
the stylized quality of Japanese colour prints. 
Later on, towards the end of the Second 
Empire, Madame de Soye opened a shop in the 
Rue de Rivoli to meet the demand for Japanese 
goods. This demand arose mainly in artistic 
coteries. Such men as Zola, Degas and Baude- 
laire were habitués, and even patrons, of the 
Rivoli shop, and it seems quite likely that the 
taste for naturalized versions of Japanese 
decoration was imposed on the educated public, 
not by the rich, but by commercial designers 
like Prignot in the 1880’s. 

So far, all the styles referred to involved 
adaptations of older, or of foreign, ideas, modified 
by contemporary feeling, as in the positivistic 
treatment of forms and figures, and the mech- 
anical turnery of woodwork. But adaptation 
plays a very large part in the arts and crafts, 
and it is doubtful whether nineteenth-century 
designers and manufacturers were more deri- 
vative in this respect than those of other times, 
although the range and variety of their adap- 
tations may have been wider. New purposes, 
of course, were served by the invention of new 
objects, such as the borne (a circular sofa with a 
jardimére in the middle) and the conj/ident 
(an S-shaped settee), both of which fulfilled the 
need for more sociable equipment in the salons 
of the 1850’s. Comfort, too, was increased by 
the greater use of buttoned upholstery, and 
particularly by the introduction of springs. 

It remained for the Third Republic to sign 
itself in some sort of democratic style; and 
this it did, not fully perhaps, but unmistakably 
in L’Art Nouveau. Associated in the early 











From ‘* Meubles d'Art Nouveau,” par E. Thézard, Paris, 1903. 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


ART NOUVEAU. The new style represented the designer’s belief in the future. It achieved 
world-publicity through the Paris Exhibition of 1900. Bedroom by Mercier Fréres 


1890’s with the glassware of Gallé, this style 
blossomed forth at the other end of the decade 
in the woodwork of Majorelle Fréres and 
Charpentier. Its progress was aided by official 
interest in the minor arts and their relation to 
industry, and also by the exertions of the Societé 
de l’Union Centrale des Arts in strengthening 
that relationship. It represented the designer’s 
revolt against the imputation that his future was 
sterile, and its lack of any obvious connection 
with the past made it congenial to Jewish 
society, such as that, for instance, which 
sponsored the Revue Blanche (1891-1903). In 
spite of being conceived as a new style, L’ Art 
Nouveau was not without roots. These roots, 
it appears, were in the shrub-like foliage of 


William Morris, in the functional curves of 
Viennese bentwood, and in the voluptuous 
lines of the now respectable Louis XV period; 
but most of all perhaps in the disintegrous 
character of Japanese design and ornament. 
The new idiom was quickly adopted in archi- 
tectural enterprises at the end of the century, 
chiefly those of an official or of a speculative 
order—from the stations of the Paris Métro 
and the offices of local authorities to suburban 
flats and pdtisseries with their fittings and 
furnishings. Through the Paris Exhibition of 
1900 L’ Art Nouveau achieved world publicity. 
By 1914 its comparative debasement in mass- 
produced articles had brought it home to the 
petit bourgeois wad the retired worker. 















Textbooks Behind the Iron Curtain 


By LINDLEY FRASER 


described some of the steps taken by West 

European countries to eliminate inter- 
national prejudice from school textbooks.? 
Unfortunately these efforts have not so far made 
any headway in the field where they are most 
necessary, that of the relations between East 
and West. On the contrary, in the countries 
under communist control education is deliber- 
ately and systematically used to give the pupil 
a distorted picture of life in the countries of the 
West. 

This is indeed a universal feature of life 
under communist rule. It permeates propa- 
ganda to adults as well as to children and it 
extends beyond the classroom to all youth 
activities. No opportunity is lost for impressing 
upon the communist boy or girl, whether at 
work or at play, the conviction that the heritage 
of communism is directly threatened by foreign 
capitalists and imperialists, who have as little 
consideration for the welfare of the working 
masses, whether in their own countries or 
abroad, as they have respect for the sovereignty 
of nations, the sanctity of treaties or even the 
rights of competing capitalists in other countries. 

At school the history class provides perhaps 
the most important single occasion for these 
perversions of the world scene. But they extend 
to geography and play a major part in the 
teaching of the English language. On geography- 
teaching the following quotation will perhaps 
be sufficient as an illustration. It is taken from 
the official Rumanian textbook for sixteen- 
year-olds on The Geography of the Capitalist 
Countries (1948): 


Pisce IssuES OF History Today have 


“In the largest towns of Great Britain where 
enormous wealth is concentrated, there are 
preserved forbidding and repulsive suburbs with 
filthy streets and stinking rivers, with decaying 
slums where working men live in horrifying con- 
ditions. These quarters form a kind of world 
apart in comparison with the quarters inhabited 
by the large exploiting bourgeoisie. In the 
working class quarters mortality, in particular 
infant mortality, is infinitely greater than the 
average mortality for Great Britain.” 


‘ See History Today, December 1952; May 1956. 


Or again, the text underneath a political map 
of the world in a Russian textbook, published 
in 1954, contains the following sentences: 


** The imperialist camp headed by the United 
States is the camp of reaction, crisis, unemploy- 
ment and wer preparations. The countries 
making up this camp are in fact under the rule of 
a small group of monopolists who dream of world 
domination. They wish to turn the whole world 
into a colony of Wall Street. They wish not only 
to exploit the American workers, but they also 
wish to enslave all the peoples of Europe and 
Asia and to exploit them in their selfish interests.” 


In the English classrooms the chief device 
is to select passages from English literature 
depicting the miseries of the working classes 
more than a century ago and represent these 
extracts as though they applied to Great 
Britain today. Thus in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany teachers are instructed to follow a 
description of holidays in a summer camp in 
the Zone (or of life in an East Berlin kinder- 
garten) by reading from E. B. Browning’s poem 
The Cry of the Children. The teacher is not 
informed, nor are the pupils to be allowed to 
know, that this attack on the employment of 
children in mines and factories dates from 1844. 

So too with the selections from English and 
American poetry. The Song of the Shirt, of 
course, occupies a place of honour in the text- 
books. So do Shelley’s fierce Song to the Men 
of England and Byron’s Song for the Luddites. 
A somewhat more recent if less well-known 
poet, Michael Gold, is represented in a Soviet 
textbook by the following lines: 


“They told me to love my country, America. 

** But where is America ? 

** I saw no nation in my wandering between the 
oceans. 

** I saw 120 millions, 

** And they hated each other, 

** And they slugged each other 

** In a war for money. 

** America is not one, 

** It is many. 

** The white man burns the Negro alive. 

** The mill boss whips little children. 

** The army shoots down miners. 

** The army shoots down weavers. 

** It is the land of enemies.” 
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Not surprisingly history-teaching follows 
the same course. A Russian schoolbook (1954) 
describes how in Lancashire by the end of the 
eighteenth century : 

“The handloom weavers, the spinners, the 
small farmers, were swept in thousands into the 
... mills, unable to maintain their independence. 
They became ‘ hands ’—hired workers—and from 
being one of the richest sections of the artisan 
class, found themselves . . . the poorest, the 
worst-fed, the worst-housed, and the worst- 


_ clothed. The great mills throve, and the weaver’s 
expectation of life shrank to thirty years.” 


The author of the textbook comments: 


“In his Condition of the Working Class in 
England, written in 1845, Frederick Engels has 
left a terrible picture of the life of the industrial 
areas. The scenes he describes—the poor houses, 
the narrow streets, the dark mills—are still hardly 
changed.” 


Similarly the student of the British political 
system is offered the Eatanswill election as a 
typical example of how Western democracy 
works, no reference being made to the fact that 
Dickens described it in an avowedly humorous 
book, having in mind the conditions that pre- 
vailed before the Reform Bill of 1832. 

The student is given no hint of the changes 
that have taken place in the British Common- 
wealth or Empire during the last hundred years. 
He is to believe that Great Britain is still an 
imperialist power trampling upon the natives 
of India and Africa. To take a familiar instance, 
the old propaganda story about the concentra- 
tion camps during the Boer War is exaggerated 
and given the stamp of official approval in the 
Russian text-book for ninth class Middle 
Schools on Modern History (1954 edition). In 
this work we read (along with much more in 
the same tone) that: 


“At the order of the English Supreme 
Command almost 100,000 Boers, women and 
children, were driven into concentration camps. 
Those detained perished in masses from starva- 
tion and illness. ...” 


The accounts offered to Russian and satellite 
students of the second world war are par- 
ticularly lamentable, since they cover a period 
during which the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union were allies and even (as we hoped) 
friends. In the Atlas of the History of the 
U.S.S.R. no reference is made to the Battle 
of Britain, British convoys to Russia, the war 


against the U-boats, the campaign in Greece, 
or the landings in Sicily. The defeat of Japan 
is shown as the result of one month’s operations 
by the Soviet Army against the Japanese 
Kwantung army; Hiroshima is not marked in 
the map. Again, in the official History of the 
Great Patriotic War (1955), the Munich agree- 
ment is described as having offered the Fascists 
Czechoslovakia as a bribe to induce them to 
attack Russia; the campaigns in Tunisia and 
Libya are presented as a device for consolidating 
capitalist control in North Africa; and of course 
the defeat of Japan was due only to the Soviet 
operations in Manchuria. 


In case the Russian boy or girl should be 
inattentive in the school classroom, similar 
fare is provided in the Children’s Hour 
broadcasts. Moscow Radio, for instance, 
offered a programme on January 25th, 1953, 
entitled “An army of murderers is being 
educated in the U.S.A.”, in which the young 
listener is told that the aim of the ruling circles 
in America is 


** . . . to educate the present U.S. young genera- 
tion as unscrupulous, brutal, soldier-automatons 
who are ready at the first call to take part in any 
adventures of imperialism, no matter how cruel 
are their crimes.” 


And on June 2nd of the same year Radio 
Petropavlovsk (Urals) broadcast as follows: 


“Children! . . . In the U.S.A. six million 
children do not attend school because they are 
naked and hungry and cannot pay for tuition. 
In the U.S.A. more than two million children 
sleep all night in public squares and doorways. 
They have no food, no clothes. . . . You have 
been told this, children, so that you may under- 
stand once more how lucky you are and measure 
the good fortune which has been bestowed on you 
by the Fatherland, the Party and our own Soviet 
Government.” 


These represent a few instances among many 
of what is today being taught to the young 
people of Russia and the satellite countries. 
Their education is founded on lies and infused 
with hatred.? So far it has been impossible for 
U.N.E.S.C.O. or any other body to undertake 
counter-measures. 


2 Here is a key quotation frem the official Russian 
Teacher’s Gazette of January 24th, 1953: “‘ Let our 
hatred not cool towards the enemy, even when he is 
cast down. Let it burn with ten-fold ardour. Let it 
seethe in our hearts against those for whom there is 
no name in human language.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


ENGELS AND ENGLAND 


R, , 
‘5 May we offer the following reply to the criticisms 
of our article on Engels and the England of the 
1840s (article in July issue; Correspondence in 
September): ; : 

1. Our information concerning Engels comes 
from his own writings rather than from secondary 
authorities. The edition of The Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844 which we use is 
the original German first edition of 1845 as reprinted, 
with Adoratskij’s notes, in the Marx-Engels Institute 
edition of the collected works of the two Communist 
leaders. Mr. Hobsbawm refers your readers to 
Marx and Engels on Britain (Moscow, 1953). This 
book includes Mrs. Wischnewetzky’s unsatisfactory 
translation-of Engels’s The Condition of the Working 
Class in England in 1844, with a few not very import- 
ant additions. 

2. Our views on Engels’s state of mind during 
the period when he was writing his book are based 
upon Engels’s letters to Marx in the winter of 1844- 
45. We consider this evidence to be as conclusive 
as evidence of this kind can be. 

3. In our article we drew attention to the fact 
that although Engels was describing the England of 
1844 he used a good deal of evidence of a much earlier 
date. We do not deny that Engels also used strictly 
contemporary material. As an illustration of the way 
in which Engels was led astray by depending upon 
books written some years previously we might refer 
to his statement that the murderers of Mr. Thomas 
Ashton of Hyde had not been brought to justice. 
This was true when Peter Gaskell mentioned the 
affair in his book published in 1833. It was no 
longer true when Engels wrote in 1844. The mur- 
derers had been caught by that time. But Engels, 
apparently relying solely upon Gaskell, did not 
know this. 

4. A further illustration of Engels’s method of 
presenting his evidence may be mentioned. When 
discussing the fraudulent practices of dishonest 
shopkeepers Engels states that 11 butchers were 
fined at a single session of the Manchester Court Leet. 
This is true—but Engels fails to mention that this 
Court met only twice a year. The offences dealt 
with in any session had been committed during the 
previous six months. Anyone who wishes to present 
the facts fairly should mention this. Engels does 
not do so. 

5. A critic of any particular interpretation of 
some aspect of history—in this case the view of the 
social results of the industrial revolution put forward 
by the Hammonds—is in danger of being charged 
with going too far in the opposite direction. We 
agree with Mr. Musson that in the first half of 
the nineteenth century the lives of many of the 
workers were brutish and short. But little is gained 
either by painting the picture even blacker than it 
was or by failing to recognize those factors in the 
Situation — such as the policy of enlightened 
employers and the reforming measures taken by the 
state and the local authorities—which were already 
beginning to effect an improvement in working-class 
conditions. The fact that Engels drew heavily upon 
four Liberal authors and one Tory for his description 
of bad working-class conditions shows that the social 


conscience was at work even among the bourgeoisie. 
There is little recognition by Engels—and by those 
who base their views on his—of the undoubted fact 
that working class conditions varied enormously 
from region to region and from town to town, as 
between one occupational group and another, and 
from individual to individual. Moreover, in the 
1840s much hardship among the workers was due to 
“secondary” or “self-induced” poverty—the 
result of excessive and feckless expenditure on drink, 
gambling and tobacco. We wish to make the point 
that the 1840s were, on the whole, no hungrier than 
the 1820s or the 1830s. 

6. Sugar is always a complicated subject—yet 
the fact remains that in the mid-1840s retained 
imports and per capita consumption of this luxury 
were both rising. The bourgeoisie can hardly have 
eaten (or drunk) all the extra amount coming into 
the country, whatever it was used for. 

7. With regard to Engels’s four references to 
Edinburgh, Mr. Hobsbawm may be interested to 
know that one of them is not a description of the 
Scottish capital but of the town of Tranent, some 
miles away. There.are a number of errors of this 
sort in the book which make a discussion of the 
subject hazardous for those who fail to check the 
sources from which Engels obtained his information. 

8. There is an English proverb concerning the 
casting of stones by people inhabiting glass houses. 
Surely, in view of his relationship with Mary Burns 
(who was originally a cotton operative in Ermen & 
Engels’s factory), Engels should have had the 
decency to refrain from accusations that his fellow 
manufacturers were in the habit of seducing their 
female employees—accusations which were, of 
course, quite unsupported by evidence of the kind 
required by reputable historians. The fact that 
Engels harped on this subject suggests that his 
conscience was not completely under control. 
Incidentally, we do not understand Mr. Hobsbawm’s 
description of Mary Burns’s status as Engels’s 
** common-law wife.” Such a relationship does not 
exist in English law today and did not exist in the 
nineteenth century, whatever the position was in 
Scotland. : 

9. We fail to see that our remarks on female 
employment and cellar-dwellings in St. Helens are 
irrelevant. They illustrate the inexact character of 
much of Engels’s observation, and, of course, show 
that Engels, like his compatriot, Bismarck, held the 
** reactionary ” belief that woman’s place was in the 
home—a belief apparently shared by English work- 
ing-class husbands of the mid-nineteenth century. 

We cannot deal fully here with all Mr. 
Hobsbawm’s criticisms. We shall comment in detail 
upon Engels’s methods of using his sources and 
handling his evidence in our forthcoming new trans- 
lation of his book. Contrary to the opinion of the 
compiler of the recent Unesco bibliography on 
urban sociology (quoted by Mr. Hobsbawm), we 
see no reason whatever for holding the view that 
Engels’s book is in any way “a model for the 
sociologist.” 


W. H. CHALONER. 
W. O. HENDERSON. 
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AstarItaliancastwas assembledin Geneva 
to make this superb recording of Verdi’s 
masterpiece. It is particularly noteworthy 
for the restitution of several passages nor- 
mally cut: the duet for Leonora and 
Manrico following the latter’s ‘Ah si, ben 
mio’ (Act ITI, Sc.2); the repeat, later in the 
same scene, of Manrico’s ‘ Di quella pira’, 
enabling a connecting passage with half- 
a-dozen bars for Leonora to be included; 
and the heroine’s rarely heard solo ‘Tu 
vedrai che amore’ (Act IV, Sc. 1). 
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J. M. THOMPSON 
1878-1956 


By A. J. P. TayLor 


Though man is supposed to be a rational animal, 
there are few men whose lives are changed by an act 
of reason. J. M. Thompson was one of the few. 
He was trained as a classical scholar, and then turned 
to theology. His first enterprise was a demonstration 
in favour of Christianity, by showing the historical 
truth of the miracles. It worked out differently. 
Thompson’s precise mind decided that the evidence 
for the miracles was inadequate. This conclusion 
changed him first into a Modernist, then into an 
unbeliever. He had to find a new intellectual devo- 
tion in middle life; and he took up history. This had 
its advantages. He came to the study of history from 
outside, free from preconceptions. He escaped the 
absorption with English history which is usual in 
Oxford; and concentrated on European history 
without this distraction. After a wide preliminary 
survey he settled down to master the French revolu- 
tion; and he became in time the greatest authority 
on it in England. Indeed he could hold his own even 
with the outstanding French scholars. Towards the 
end of his life he extended his interests into the 
nineteenth century. His command of the material 
was less exhaustive here, but still remarkable. 
Thompson did not keep his learning to himself, as 
some scholars do. Once he had mastered the field, 
he began to write; and his literary output went on to 
the end. His achievement was outstanding. The best 
life of Robespierre in any language; the best, though 
not the most exciting, history of the French revolu- 
tion in English; a very good life of Napoleon I; the 
best life of Napoleon III in any language, despite 
some serious gaps and defects. Not bad for a man 
who had come to history as an amateur. 

Thompson’s great strength was as a biographer. 
He could pick out the significant detail, and make 
his subject come vividly to life. He wrote with 
sympathy and understanding, yet never with hero- 
worship. Once detached from individuals, he some- 
times became too absorbed in how things worked— 
the weakness of one who had been a devoted College 
administrator; and he missed the collective emotions 
which often shape events. He was perhaps too 
rational to become a historian of the highest rank; 
but it does no harm to have even the greatest happen- 
ings presented coolly. Despite his rationalism, he 
was very much on the side of the French revolution. 
Indeed there was a Jacobin hardness in him. He 
had no doubt that the revolution had the French 
people behind it; and he stressed the justification 
for the Terror, not its excesses. He had blind spots 
of course. One of them was an indifference towards 
diplomatic history. When I once teased him about 
this, he replied that war was the only form of inter- 
national relation that made sense to him; when 
nations were at peace they should ignore each other. 
Treaties and diplomacy seemed to him silly unless 
they had guns to back them. Perhaps too there was 
a hint of the old theologian in his view that Napoleon’s 
decisive blunder was his mishandling of the Pope. 
But -every historian should be allowed his idio- 
syncrasy. Taking him all round, in scholarship, 
in integrity, in achievement, Thompson will stand 
comparison with any historian of the age. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
MRS. GLADSTONE 


MRS. GLADSTONE: THE PORTRAIT OF A MARRIAGE. By 
Georgina Battiscombe, 251 pp. (Constable. 21s.) 
The church was “ crammed to suffocation with 

females.”” Both families were delighted. Beautiful 

Catherine Glynne was marrying a rising young poli- 

tician called William Ewart Gladstone. His first 

proposals had “ surprised ” her; but soon he could 
write to a friend that “‘a deranging incident has 
occurred. I am engaged to be married.”” Admittedly 

brilliant, he was also, as Catherine had once said, a 

“ matter-of-fact ” young man. She, on her part, was 

“adored and adorable.” ‘* She always twinkled,”’ 

a relative remembered years later. Their characters 

were complementary; their families were right to be 

pleased; it was the beginning of a happy marriage. 

Soon William’s friends were remarking with 
pleasure that, under Catherine’s humanizing in- 
fluence, he was positively beginning to enjoy life. 
And she was making strenuous efforts to mend her 
vagarious ways for his sake. She was not entirely 
successful. His letters were still left lying about, 
while hers were always masterpieces of jumbled 
enthusiasm in which political crises rubbed shoulders 
with the Sunday joint. But, for all her random habits, 
it was astonishing how much she managed to fit into 
her life. Through frequent child-bearings and 
manifold family and social activities, she still managed 
to inspire and direct a remarkable collection of 
charities. Widows and orphans brightened at her 
approach, and during the Cotton Famine a Lanca- 
shire child told its mother that “ the Govérnment’s 
wife ’’ had visited its school. In these, and all her 
activities, Catherine took it for granted that William 
would take his share, both of interest and of respons- 
ibility. ‘ Never mind the toothbrushes,” she wrote 
him once, “‘ they were for the factory girls.” 

For he always came first. Hitherto the dominant 
member of a devoted family, Catherine had learned 
before they were married that, even on small points, 
he was to be master. Very soon she was the ivy, he 
her “ old oak ” or her “‘ dear old man.” The adjective 
is surely not without its significance. Once she burst 
out: “ Oh, William dear, if you weren’t such a great 
man you would be a terrible bore.” But mostly her 
adoring submission was complete. ‘‘ Your wish is 
law though I don’t see it,” she was to write, when, as 
Prime Minister, he insisted on an unwelcome 
economy. 

Unashamedly bored with the theory of politics, 
she nevertheless followed his career with passion, 
polishing golden-bright with her gloved hand a 
section of the railings of the Ladies Gallery in the 
House of Commons as she listened to the beloved 
voice rolling out its eloquent periods. She identified 
herself completely with his views, writing, on the 
occasion of his sudden resignation, that she was glad 
that “we took the line we did take.” Perhaps it 
would have been better if her devotion had been a 
little less uncritical, if she had given him more advice 
on the lines of her famous “‘ do pet the Queen.” 
Was it really a good thing for his career that he should 
spend his evenings reclaiming prostitutes, or hurry 
across Europe in a vain effort to save a friend’s erring 
wife who had no wish for salvation? Somehow, in 
the self-absorbed happiness of their marriage, they 
seemed to lose their sense of humour. The time 
passed when a mealtime remark of his could be 
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The Emperor 
CHARLES THE FIFTH 


Royall Tyler 


“admirably produced with plentiful illus- 
trations arranged with judgement and 
annotated with learning . . . no one could 
have been better fitted to do justice to the 
Emperor as_ statesman, administrator, 
codifier, reformer and maker of policy.” — 
C. V. WEDGEWoopD in The Daily a 

s. 


LIFE SINCE 1900 
Charles Furth 


. . a brilliant, very readable but serious 
work.”—sIR B. IFOR EVANS in Truth. 
“the story of the years between the two 
wars is extremely well told.”-—sIR COMPTON 
MACKENZIE in The News Chronicle. 
Illustrated 15s. 


WE TOO WERE THERE 
Rhoda Power 


Author of We Were There 


Miss Power’s method of presenting, for 
children, scenes from history as they may 
have been described by an eye-witness is 
extraordinarily successful. Here she covers 
the years between 1650 and 1840. 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. 
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BYZANTIUM 
Its Triumphs and Tragedy 


By RENE GUERDAN 
Illustrated About 25s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


GREEK CIVILIZATION 
From the Iliad to the Parthenon 


By ANDRE BONNARD 
Illustrated About 30s. 
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“ HISTORY TODAY ” 


BINDING SERVICE 


The Publishers would remind readers 
that their own copies of Volume VI 
can now be bound in permanent 
form. The cost of binding in red 
half-leather with cloth sides is 19s. 
or in a cheaper binding of rexine 
15s., plus 2s. postage for returned 
volumes at home and abroad. A 
title-page and index are supplied free. 


INDEX TO VOLUME 6 


An Index to 1956 issues of History 
Today has been compiled and will 
be available free of charge. It will 
be sent to all subscribers with their 
January 1957 copy of History Today. 
Readers who buy their copies 
through a Newsagent or Bookseller, 
and who would like an Index, are 
asked to notify the Publishers of 
their requirements by the end of the 
year. 


SINGLE COPY READING CASES 


In addition to the red, cloth-bound, 
single copy reading cases already in 
circulation, an entirely new type has 
been specially designed and executed 
for History Today. It holds one copy 
of the magazine to the best 
advantage. The hard transparent 
perspex covers and red leather spine, 
which bears the name of the 
magazine in gold letters, make this 
attractive reading case particularly 
suitable for libraries and institutions. 


The prices are as follows : 


Red cloth-bound single reading case 
5s. each. Postage : 1/- inland, 3/- overseas. 


Perspex single copy reading case 
17s. each. Postage: 1/6 inland, 4/6 overseas. 


Orders, remittance and requests should 
be sent to The Publisher : 
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greeted with shouts of “a lie, a lie” from his 
children. Instead, awed grand-children heard q 
Grand Old Man hope he saw “a nest of little 
liberals.” 

So it became possible for the Gladstones, in the 
innocence of their mutual devotion, to forget about 
other people and to give offence to hosts by their lack 
of consideration, or to Gladstone’s colleagues by a 
bland unawareness of their points of view. Similarly 
Catherine, who had been on excellent terms with the 
Queen when they were both young married women, 
could never understand Victoria’s ineradicable dis- 
like for her husband, and may well have thus 
exacerbated it. 

But devotion like theirs is its own reward. Dying, 
William Gladstone turned to his daughter: “ Carry 
my blessing to my wife—for fifty-eight years.” It 
had, indeed, been a happy marriage. She survived 
him for two twilight years, then joined him, in 1900, 
in Westminster Abbey. Together, they had lived 
through the Victorian age; and it is not the least of 
the virtues of this admirable book that it gives, in 
passing, such an impression of that period. Better 
than its title, it is a portrait not only of a marriage 
but of an age. 

JANE Hopce. 


ILLUSTRATED ART-HISTORY 


EARLY NETHERLANDISH PAINTING FROM VAN EYCK TO 
BRUEGEL. By Max J. Friedlander, translated 
by Marguerite Kay, 425 pp., 300 plates. (Phaidon 
Press. 42s.) 

BRUEGEL: THE PAINTINGS: COMPLETE EDITION. By 
F. Grossmann, 206 pp., 155 plates. (Phaidon 
Press. 42s.) 

When the famous Ghent Altarpiece was completed 
on May 16th, 1432, a new epoch opened in the history 
of European painting. The inscription that records 
its completion has set art-historians an enjoyable 
problem. Was Jan van Eyck being unduly modest 
when he stated that his elder brother, Hubert, an 
artist ‘“‘ surpassed by none,” originally embarked on 
the work, and that he himself, “‘ second in the art,” 
merely finished it at the donor’s request ? But this 
problem, although extremely interesting, does not 
affect the work’s value. Nor does it much signify 
to the ordinary lover of art, as distinct from the 
historical expert, whether the van Eycks, as they 
are popularly supposed to have done, actually 
‘invented ” the technique of painting in oil. It 
seems clear that, of the two, Jan van Eyck was the 
greater artist; and it is obvious that they employed 
the new technique to produce effects of novel beauty, 
their “‘ search for new processes,”’ as Dr. Friedlander 
says, being stimulated and guided throughout “ by 
observation, imagination and creative will.” With 
the van Eycks we enter a period of rapid and 
triumphant discovery; and this authoritative mono- 
graph, now for the first time translated into English, 
covers its whole extent down to the career of Pieter 
Bruegel, who was born between 1525 and 1530 and 
died in 1569. It is a wonderfully rich and various 
field; and wherever we open this book, some 
masterpiece, familiar and unfamiliar, immediately 
attracts the eye. Each reader, of course, will have 
individual preferences; and personally I cannot help 
feeling that the author is somewhat unjust in his 
attitude towards Rogier van der Weyden, whom, 
despite the exquisite humanity of his portraits, he 
accuses of being dominated by a “ fanatically bitter 





spirituality,” compared with Jan van Eyck, whose 
art “ finds constant renewal in the infinite richness 
nature.” 

* Van Eyck and Bruegel are Dr. Friedlander’s chief 
heroes; and he concludes by observing that to place 
the latter “‘ alongside Jan van Eyck and Rembrandt 
is to emphasize what is essential in the course of 
Netherlandish painting.” Bruegel, as it happens, is 
peculiarly attractive to modern English art-lovers, 
with his romantic blend of poetry and fantasy, his 
lyrical feeling for the beauty of landscape—summer 
cornfields, wintry hills, forests and rivers and lonely 
villages—and his dramatic appreciation of the 
comedies and tragedies of human life. Dr. Gross- 
mann’s Complete Edition contains over a hundred 
and fifty plates. The details are especially fine. 
What could be more unexpected than plate 108, a 
detail from The Return of the Herd ? Or more 
fascinating than the microscopic activities of the 
builders of The Tower of Babel, as seen in two 
versions of the same extraordinary picture ? 

Each volume would make an excellent Christmas 
gift. The text is scholarly: reproductions are good. 
But, as usual, the colour-reproductions are less 
satisfying than those in sober half-tone. Van Eyck, 
for example, seems to have been remarkably ill-used. 
The Landscape with Holy Bishops and Confessors 
from the Ghent Altarpiece has acquired in reproduc- 
tion a lurid coppery effulgence, which suggests that 
this saintly procession is fast approaching the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. 

PETER QUENNELL. 


EARLY EGYPT 


THE BURIED PYRAMID. By M. Zakaria Goneim, 155 pp. 

(Longmans. 18s.) 

The Old Kingdom is one of the more obscure 
epochs in the history of Ancient Egypt. It is therefore 
not surprising that, in recent years, it should have 
attracted an increasing amount of attention from 
students of Egyptology. The burial-ground of the 
Memphite kings at Sakkara, twenty miles south of 
Cairo, has been one of the natural centres of this 
activity; and it was here that Professor Emery carried 
out his memorable series of excavations among the 
mastaba tombs of the First Dynasty. In 1951, Dr. 
Goneim followed suit with a masterly excavation 
that resulted in the discovery of the buried sub- 
structure of an unfinished pyramid of the Third 
Dynasty (2780-2680 B.c.). 

Dr. Goneim began work on a slender grant, and 
early in 1954 his faith and shrewdness were rewarded 
by the uncovering of a gallery leading to the entrance 
of what appeared to be an intact burial-chamber. 
When one states that the tomb-chamber of Tutankh- 
amen is the only intact royal burial-chamber ever 
to have been found by a professional Egyptologist, 
one can appreciate the excitement that Dr. Goneim 
felt when he contemplated that sealed entrance and 
speculated on what might lie beyond it. The tomb- 
chamber, though patently undisturbed by robbers, 
proved to be devoid of funerary trappings. But it 
contained one supremely important object: a square 
sarcophagus carved from a single block of beautiful 
rose-tinted alabaster. The sliding panel at its foot 
was firmly cemented with a mixture of gypsum 
plaster and glue; and on top lay the carbonized 
remains of a funeral wreath. Was not Dr. Goneim 
entitled to believe that inside it there reposed the 
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body of a king of one of Ancient Egypt’s most 
powerful dynasties ? 

On June 26th, 1955, the sarcophagus was opened. 
Alas, as the world knows, that, too, proved to be 
empty ! Dr. Goneim was thus denied the privilege 
of crowning his hopes with a unique revelation. 
Nevertheless, his labours had already resulted in 
other discoveries of very considerable magnitude. 
He had uncovered a superb stretch of the shining 
white enclosure wall of his hitherto unrecorded 
pyramid. He had unearthed the earliest known 
specimens of dynastic jewellery, including a small 
shell-shaped cosmetic-box of exquisite workmanship. 
Most striking of all, on a number of clay sealings 
he had found the name of a monarch called Sekhem- 
Khet whose existence came as a complete surprise 
to the world of Egyptology. To have introduced 
historians to a new Pharaoh was surely a splendid 
achievement in itself. Yet why was Sekhem-Khet’s 
tomb empty; and why had the empty tomb been 
closed with such ceremonious care ? Dr. Goneim’s 
explanation is probably the most reasonable one: 
that the sarcophagus was intended to hold not the 
dead king’s body but his soul, in the way that the 
sarcophagus in the smaller or ‘‘ Queen’s ” chamber 
of the Great Pyramid was possibly intended to hold 
the soul of Cheops. If Dr. Goneim is right, then 
further excavation in the new pyramid may well 
uncover a second, larger chamber; and if this chamber 
in turn is intact, then Dr. Goneim may after all be 
rewarded with the discovery of his dead Pharaoh. 

The exciting story of the “ New Pyramid ”’ is 
therefore by no means exhausted; and the later 
progress of the excavations has already resulted in 
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further spectacular finds. This interim report is 
none the less very welcome. It is written with 
clarity and charm, and offers an excellent brief 
introduction to the subject of the pyramids in general 
and of the much-debated methods of their construc- 
tion. Dr. Goneim also gives a very good idea of 
the actual mechanics of an Egyptian excavation: the 
choosing of the site, the selection of workmen, the 
conduct of operations, and so on. The discovery of 
the New Pyramid is the greatest discovery that has 
so far been made by a native Egyptian archaeologist; 
and his fellow-countrymen have every right to be 
proud of it. Furthermore, if Dr. Goneim’s Egyptian 
colleagues continue to share his modesty and good 
sense, we need have no fear that a growing spirit of 
xenophobia might lead to the curtailment of research 
and the distorted conclusions that have occurred 
elsewhere. 

I should like to make two minor though stringent 
comments. The Buried Pyramid opens with a shock- 
ing misstatement. ‘“‘ The Nile Valley,” writes Dr. 
Goneim, “‘ is now generally accepted to be the home 
of the earliest civilization on this planet.” This is, 
of course, nonsense. It has been known for decades 
that civilized societies were established in Southern 
Mesopotamia as early as the middle of the fourth 
millennium B.c. About 3500 B.c. the city-states of 
Erech, Eridu, Lagash, Ur and Ugqair were already 
settled and flourishing communities; and the agri- 
cultural village of Jarmo in northern Iraq had pro- 
bably been founded over a thousand years earlier 
than any of these, at a time when the Nile Valley 
had not yet begun to emerge from its prehistoric 
phase. Dr. Goneim surely knows these facts, just 
as he must know that the revolutionary excavations 
of Miss Kenyon at Jericho, now in their fifth year, 
have pushed back the origins of civilized life to a 
date that may well turn out to be before 6000 B.C. 
At Jericho, too, Miss Kenyon has uncovered, deep 
in the layers of a neolithic stratum, a wall, a tower 
and a roofed staircase built of large stone blocks. 
It is, therefore, futile for Dr. Goneim to continue 
to refer to Zoser’s pyramid as “‘ the world’s first 
large-stone monument.” This hoary boast will have 
to vanish from the pages of Egyptological textbooks. 
The walls of Jericho pre-date those of the Step 
Pyramid by over three thousand years. 

JON MANCHIP WHITE. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


NESTOR MAKHNO, by David Footman. The best 
outline in English of the Civil War as a whole and of 
Makhno’s part in it is in Chamberlin, The Russian 
Revolution (London, 1935). In French, there is a 
long section devoted to Makhno in Voline, La 
Revolution Inconnue 1917-1921 (Paris, n.d.) in which 
the author draws on the experiences of the months 
he spent at Makhno’s headquarters. In Russian, 
Makhno’s unfinished autobiography goes up to the 
end of 1918, Russkaya Revolyutstya na Ukraine, etc. 
(3 vols., Paris, 1929-1937). The “ official ” history 
of the movement (from the Makhnovite-Anarchist 
angle) is Arshinov, Istoriya Makhnovkogo Dvizheniya, 
(Berlin, 1923) which has been translated into German 
and Italian. On the Soviet side, we have Kubanin, 
Makhnovshchina (Leningrad, n.d.), which contains 
long quotations from Red Army and Cheka archives 
unlikely ever to be available to Western scholars. 


BURGHLEY, by Joel Hurstfield. Conyers Read: 
Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, (1955); 
Martin Hume: The Great Lord Burghley, (1898); 
A. Jessop: William Cecil, Lord Burghley, (1904); 
G. R. Dennis: The House of Cecil, (1914); J. Hurst- 
field: “‘ Lord Burghley as Master of the Court of 
Wards, 1561-98,” (Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 1949); 
The Life of William Cecil, ed. A. Collins (1732); 
State Papers (1740), ed. S. Haynes; State Papers 
(1759), ed. W. Murdin. 


FRENCH TASTE, by Brian Reade. A. Keim: Le 
Beau Meuble en France, 1928; P. Schommer: L’ Art 
Décoratif au Temps du Romantisme, 1928; H. Clouzot: 
Des Tuileries & Saint-Cloud: L’Art Décoratif du 
Second Empire, 1925; G. Janneau: Le Meuble Léger 
en France, 19§2; Plaisir de France: Styles de France: 
Meubles et ensembles 1610-1920; H. Bouilhet: 
L’Orfévrerie Francaise au XVIIle et XI Xe Siécles, 
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A number of important Soviet journals, pub- 
lished in the Russian language, are now avail- 
able on subscription. Details are given below 
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1910; R. Wellek: History of Modern Criticism, 
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MARSHAL SAXE, by Jon Manchip White. Carlyle: 
History of Frederick the Great (Vol. 5), London, 
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CITIES OF THE MAYA, by George Woodcock. 
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New York, 1951, and The History of the Maya by 
T. W. F. Gann and J. E. Thompson, New York, 
1931. Diego de Landa’s Relacion de las cosas de 
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modern Mayan studies. 
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Since he first probed the secrets of the atom, man has pur- 
sued the vision of using its enormous forces for practical 
power production. Ideas in the minds of scientist and en- 
gineer were the seeds that have now come to fruition with 
2A the opening of Calder Hall, the world’s first full-scale 
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of atomic power. 
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all over the world. 


... who me? 


Yes, you on the ladder. Life seems pretty good 
now, doesn’t it? A new job, some responsibility, 

a decent salary now and perhaps a better one 
ahead. But, what do you really know about the 

big problems . . . the problems of your industry? 
When it comes to the big issues are you the man 

who knows what he thinks, or just the man who 
knows what he heard someone else say ? 

You need THE FINANCIAL TIMES. Read its industrial 
news. Read the reports of the markets your firm 
sells in, the techniques your competitors use, the 
new products that could increase your productivity. 
Read the articles on economic and financial affairs. 
They will help you to develop a sounder business 
judgment . . . broaden your vision . . . prepare you for 
the new responsibilities you can see ahead of you. 
TH2 FINANCIAL TIMES provides all the facts a business 
man needs. Try reading it every day for a week. It’s 
the only way to keep up with the man who means 
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Imperial Smelting Corporation produces 
substantial quantities of Zinc, Cadmium, Sulphuric 
Acid, Mazak, Lithopone and Zinc Oxide, also Anhydrous 
Hydrofluoric Acid, Fluorine and Fluorine Compounds. 
Highly trained personnel are continually in demand in 
connection with these activities and to meet this need 


the corporation operates a number of training schemes 





covering Chemistry and Metallurgy, Chemical Engineering 
and Accountancy. Through these training schemes, young 
men can rise to responsible positions and achieve 
recognised professional qualifications in 


the technical and commercial fields. 
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BP GOES TO ANTARCTICA 


THE TRANS-ANTARCTIC Expedition is 
being supplied with petroleum fuels 
and lubricants exclusively by The British 
Petroleum Company. 

Sir Edmund Hillary, leader of the New 
Zealand Party, is here seen driving a tractor, 
while his second-in-command, Mr. Bob 





Miller, supervises the unloading of aircraft 
fuel at the stores dump near Shackleton Base. 

The British Petroleum Company is proud 
of its association with the Expedition—a 
tribute to the high quality of all products 
marketed under the BP Shield throughout 
the world. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 
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Every country in the world now builds its 
heavy duty roads throughout in concrete. 
Motorways in U.S.A., Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, France—indeed, wherever they are built— 
are of all concrete construction and have proved 
their first cost economy, low maintenance cost, 
all-weather surface safety and, with the new sawn 
joint technique, ultra-smooth riding qualities. 
Experience of modern runway performance mainly 
determined the design of the modern road, and 
the U.S. Air Force Director of Construction 
recently announced his Department’s policy 
that all future runway construction would 
be in Concrete, because as he rightly stated 
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the things they say! 


Everybody keeps talking about increasing production — but how are we going to do it, 


if we don’t have more people in our factories ? 


We'll all have to work more efficiently — managements included. 





Ive heard that one before. Most of us work hard enough as it is. 
I didn’t say harder —I said more efficiently. We’ve got to learn to cut out all forms of 


waste in the way we use our machines and materials. Most important of all, 


we’ve got to stop wasting human effort. 
And how’s that done ? 
By studying the way we work in our factories and offices. 
By raising our productivity, in fact. 


And are we actually raising it now ? 





Certainly. The national average is going up at the rate of 3% each year. 
Is that the best we can do? 


Not if the more progressive firms are any criterion. In I.C.L., for 
example, since the war productivity has been increasing, on the average, 


at nearly three times the national rate. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Lifetime in steel 


Harry WEIGH, first hand steel smelter in 
a Flintshire plant, is the son of a steelworker. 
Steel making is his life, as it was his 
father’s. 

In the melting shop you see behind him scrap 
is beginning its conversion into steel sheet. 
And the sheet may make any one of a thousand 





everyday necessities—a cooker or a milk churn, 
a harvester or a pram. 

As the world’s demand grows, British steel- 
makers increase their efforts to turn out steel 
of the quality and quantity needed. Behind 
these increased efforts are men of the calibre 
of Harry Weigh. 


British steel leads the world 
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Petroleum chemicals are 
building a new world 


More and more, we live in an age served 


by petroleum chemicals, a vast and 


thriving industry supplying _ practically 
all other industries with essential base 
materials, partnering modern agriculture 
in greater productiveness, speeding the 
development of plastics and the other 
still-young techniques of our changing 
world. In the petroleum chemical industry, 
with all its exciting possibilities, Shell 
Chemical 


Company has always been 


a pioneer and leader. To-day, Shell’s 
expanding chemical output includes well- 
known chemicals long established in use, 
modern replacements possessing technical 
advantages, and radically new materials 
which are widening the horizons for 
inventive minds and adding much, in 
many ways, to human efficiency and 
comfort. In this adventurous new world 
of chemicals, unfolding its variety on every 


side . . . you can be sure of Shell. 


Shell Chemical Company Limited 


Inst. | Norman House, 105/109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 




















Open an account 


** The National Provincial has changed my mind about Banks . . . 
it’s a pleasure to deal with such a friendly place. They always go 
out of their way to help and they do appreciate young people’s 


problems!” 
with the 


** J didn’t know there was such a thing as a Deposit Account until the . { 
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National Provincial told me about it. Saving up this way ts so much - 


easier . . . and it’s amazing how the interest mounts up...” - 








National Provincial 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 

















THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
THE YEAR’S FINEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


SIR WINSTON 


CHURCHILL’S 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


Volume I: The Birth of Britain 


Volume II : The New World 
EACH 30)- net 


CASSELL 
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Flow to 
economise 
on petrol 


SOME HINTS FOR MOTORISTS 


Driving Methods 


Cut out early morning warming up and drive off straight away, 
pushing in the choke as soon as possible. Use the choke as little 
as possible at all times. 

Reduce stop/start motoring, especially in heavy traffic, to the 
minimum, parking the car and walking where possible. In fact, 
whenever you can, use public transport instead of your own car. 

Drive at moderate cruising speeds, say 35/40 m.p.h. and use 
the throttle and brakes as gently as the circumstances will allow. 

Reduce to the minimum the use of the lower gears for 
acceleration. 


Fk your garage to:— 


SHEL 


Check the ignition and fuel systems for correct settings, condi- 
tion and functioning. Also to clean the carburettor air filter. 


Check that the thermostat is working correctly. A radiator 
muff or blind will be a further help especially if the car is used 
much for short journeys. 


Change the engine oil to one of the multigrade oils or to the 
normal winter grade. 


Check that the brakes are not binding. 
Keep tyre pressures right up to the makers’ recommendations. 


Issued in the national interest 
by SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD. 
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) Ainé had already been established for almost 7o years. 
} Successively directed since its inception by the eldest 


‘DRY POUILLY 
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«Give me books, fruit, 











french wine and fine weather’’ 


John Keats, in a letter 29th August, 1819 


When that letter was written, the house of Bouchard 


sons of the Bouchard family, Bouchard Aine has a 
well-deserved name for wines of the finest quality. 


ef Ro 


tow. wes.ets 7 


















RESERVE 


A superb White Burgundy, at a modest price. 
Should be served slightly chilled. 
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BOUCHARD AINE LTD - LONDON : S.W.1 














THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


founded 1906 
President: Professor HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge 


oe M EMBERSHIP is open to all interested in history, whether as a hobby or as a profession. 


+ SUBSCRIPTION of 22s. 6d. entitles a member to the services of the Association, including 
the journal History, pamphlets and bibliographies, the use of a lending library and lantern 
slide collection. Without the journal, the subscription is 12s. 6d. A specially reduced 

postal subscription to History Today is offered to members. 


nr |‘ BRANCHES, of which there are 70 in different parts of the country, have arranged 
attractive programmes for the winter. Tours are being planned for the Easter and Summer 
holidays, and in August a Summer School will be held at Aberystwyth. 


* T= ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at Southampton, January 2nd to 5th, 
1957. A special programme of lectures, discussions, excursions and social events has 
been arranged. 


If you are interested write for particulars to the Honorary Secretary: 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


59a KENNINGTON PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.11 
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TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 


WELL MADE - WELL PACKED 
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